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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


THE  matter  contained  in  the  pages  that  follow  is  a 
substantial  expansion  of  an  article  contributed  to  the 
"  Financial  and  Commercial  Supplement "  of  The 
Times  of  June  nth,  1909,  giving  an  abstract  of  a 
"  Report  on  Railways  in  Germany"  made  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Pearson  and  Mr.  Nicholas  S.  Reyntiens  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  Railway  Conference,  and  published  in  the 
Blue-book  [Cd.  4677]  issued  June  7th,  1909,  which 
contained  the  Report  of  that  body. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


IN  the  history  of  the  criticism  to  which  British  railways 
have  been  subjected,  three  distinct  periods  may  be  traced. 

Welcomed,  originally,  as  a  most  acceptable  relief  to  the 
exactions  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  canal  services  of  early 
days,  the  railways  became,  in  course  of  time,  the  subject  of 
complaints  on  the  part  of  traders,  who,  however,  were  at  first 
content  to  base  their  grievances — real  or  alleged — mainly  on 
British  conditions  of  trade  and  transport  in  general,  and  the 
needs  of  their  own  business  in  particular.  Much  new  legisla- 
tion was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying,  as  far  as  might 
be,  the  demands  thus  presented,  and  the  system  of  railway 
rates  and  charges  was  more  or  less  re-constructed. 

A  second  stage  was  entered  on  when  comparisons  began  to 
be  made  between  British  and  American  railways,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  former.  The  critics  showed  that  the  handling 
of  traffic  was  more  economical  in  the  United  States  than  in 
the  United  Kingdom  because  in  the  former  country  the  railway 
companies  employ  more  powerful  locomotives,  have  bigger 
freight  cars,  and  get  better  loading,  while  the  companies  there 
are  able  to  charge  rates  per  ton  per  mile  which,  on  an  average, 
are  considerably  below  the  average  rates  per  ton  per  mile  that 
are  charged  here. 

For  a  time  criticism  of  the  British  companies  centred  on 
these  particular  points,  and  such  criticism  seemed  to  come 
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the  grater  force  because  the  actual  facts  were,  indeed, 
as  here  stated.  But  the  case  for  the  critics  was  hopelessly 
weak  because  they  failed  to  allow  for  certain  fundamental 
differences  which  permit  of  railways  being  operated  in  the 
United  States  under  circumstances  that  are  incapable  of 
reproduction  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  take  a  certain  part  in  helping  to  remove 
the  misconceptions  that  prevailed  and  to  show  the  position 
in  its  real  light.  As  the  result  of  a  tour  of  inquiry  I  made  in 
the  winter  of  1902 — 3  (extending  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Mexican  frontier  to  the  Canadian), 
I  contributed  to  The  Times,  in  the  early  part  of  1903,  a 
series  of  thirteen  articles  on  "  American  Railways "  (sub- 
sequently re-published,  with  additions,  in  book  form  under 
the  same  title),  in  which  I  showed,  among  other  things  (i)  the 
magnitude  of  the  traffic  the  American  railways  handle ;  (2) 
the  great  distances  commodities  carried  in  enormous  bulk  are 
conveyed  ;  and  (3)  the  effects  of  these  two  conditions  alike  in 
necessitating  the  employment  of  locomotives  of  exceptional 
strength  and  wagons  of  enlarged  capacity,  and  in  reducing 
the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  of  big  loads,  taken  on  possible  hauls 
of  1,000,  2,000,  or  even  3,000  miles,  to  proportions  naturally 
far  below  the  corresponding  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  for 
the  average  load  conveyed  the  average  distance  alone  possible 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Considerations  such  as  these,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
railway  construction  and  operation  have  been  far  less  costly 
in  the  United  States  than  at  home,  carried  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  those  on  this  side  who  were  open  to  reason  ;  and,  in 
the  result,  criticism  of  British  railways  from  the  standpoint  of 
American  railways  has  been  practically  abandoned  of  late 
years. 

The  comparisons  made  to-day — bringing  us  to  the  third 
period  of  criticism — are,  rather,  with  Continental,  and  especially 
with  German,  railways. 

The  new  direction  taken  has  been  materially  influenced  by 
certain  observations  made  by  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  when  he  occupied  the  position  of  President  of  the 
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Board  of  Trade.  In  this  capacity  he  received  a  deputation  at 
the  Board  of  Trade,  on  December  I3th,  1906,  mainly  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  owner's  risk,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said 
on  that  occasion  : — 

Do  you  see  the  way  they  work  in  Germany  ?  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  owner's  risk,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  risk  where  they  give  reduced 
rates.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  if  the  railway  is  guilty  of  gross 
negligence  or  wilful  misconduct,  then  it  is  liable  for  full  compensation. 
That  is  how  I  understand  it ;  but  I  have  no  official  information.  It  is 
practically  the  same  in  European  countries,  and  even  in  the  United 
States.  I  cannot  speak  with  any  official  information,  but  this  is  the 
information  which  the  Board  of  Trade  has  got. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  proceeded  : — 

I  may  say  here  that  in  the  near  future  we  shall  have  to  reconsider 
the  whole  question  of  railway  rates  from  beginning  to  end.  I  have 
been  very  much  impressed  since  I  came  to  the  Board  of  Trade  with 
what  one  speaker  has  called  the  great  and  growing  discontent  with  the 
whole  system,  and  I  am  also  much  impressed  with  this  :  1  meet  some 
German  traders  from  time  to  time,  and  they  impress  upon  me  their 
greatest  possible  satisfaction  with  their  railway  system.  Whether  the 
German  is  a  much  more  contented  animal  than  the  Britisher  I  do  not 
know ;  but,  from  what  I  hear  from  that  country,  they  are  very  satisfied 
with  their  railway  system,  and  consider  that  the  railway  system  in  that 
country  is  doing  its  very  best  to  assist  and  to  promote  industries,  and 
even  to  develop  the  weak  industries.  This  is  the  feeling  throughout 
the  whole  of  Germany,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

These  suggestions  undoubtedly  directed  a  greater  degree  of 
attention  to  German  railways  than  had  ever  been  paid  to  them 
before  in  this  country  ;  and  not  only  was  the  main  current  of 
comparison  diverted  from  the  United  States  to  Germany,  but 
this  further  result  was  brought  about :  that  whereas  the  earlier 
attacks  on  British  railways  were  due  almost  exclusively  to 
traders,  inspired  by  personal  or  economic  considerations,  the 
later  development  gave  great  encouragement  to  political  and 
Socialist  advocates  of  the  nationalisation  idea. 

The  members  of  this  party  had  not  been  helped  much  by 
the  earlier  comparisons  between  the  British  and  the  American 
railway  systems  because,  even  if  these  comparisons  had  been 
upheld,  it  would  simply  have  meant  that  company  manage- 
ment was  better  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  immediately  there  was  any  suggestion  that 
State  ownership  and  management  in  Germany  were  far  more 
satisfactory  than  company  ownership  and  management  here, 
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the  politicians,  and  especially  the  Socialists,  favouring  the 
nationalisation  of  our  British  railways  were  furnished  with 
additional  arguments  of  which  they  hastened  to  take  all 
possible  advantage. 

These  facts  are  undeniable  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  to  say  that  he  himself  has  repudiated  the  introduction 
of  Socialist  ideas  into  the  controversy.  In  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  February  nth,  1908,  on  Mr.  G.  A. 
Hardy's  resolution  in  favour  of  State  purchase  of  the  railways, 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  (who  then  still  held  the  post  of  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade)  said  : — 

He  did  not  agree  with  his  hon.  friend  who  spoke  last  [Mr.  Perks] 
that  this  was  only  part  of  the  Socialistic  programme  of  nationalising 
everything.  His  hon.  friend  knew  that  this  was  one  of  the  very  few 
countries  in  the  world  in  which  railways  were  not  nationalised.  Who 
were  the  men  who  had  nationalised  railways  ?  The  man  who  national- 
ised the  railways  in  Germany  hated  and  fought  Socialism.  Prince 
Bismarck  was  not  a  member  of  the  Labour  Party.  Prince  Bismarck 
considered  the  question  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  interests  of  Germany.  The  thirty  years'  experience  of 
Germany  had  proved  his  plan  a  colossal  success  and  a  great  financial 
success.  Then,  40  per  cent,  of  the  revenues  of  Prussia  were  paid  out 
of  State  railways.  Nobody  had  proposed  that  the  railway  investor 
should  get  less  than  the  full  market  value  of  his  securities.  In  Germany 
the  railways  had  been  used  as  an  instrument  for  the  development  of 
German  industry  and  for  fighting  against  foreign  industry ;  and  a  very 
formidable  weapon  it  was — much  more  formidable,  in  his  judgment, 
than  tariffs. 

Apart,  however,  from  political  or  Socialist  considerations, 
Mr.  Lloyd -George's  statement  did,  undoubtedly,  encourage 
further  comparisons  between  the  British  and  the  German 
systems,  for  he  went  on  to  say : — 

He  had  taken  the  trouble  to  make  inquiries  into  the  working  of  the 
State  railways  in  the  industrial  districts  of  Germany,  and  he  must  say 
that  he  had  been  amazed  at  the  results  of  that  inquiry,  which  he  intended 
to  place  in  full  in  a  Paper  before  the  House.  There  was  general  agree- 
ment that  the  State  railway  administration,  in  spite  of  alleged  defects, 
which  he  could  not  say  were  altogether  favourable  from  a  Labour  point 
of  view,  was  far  superior  to  the  old  system  of  private  ownership  and 
administration.  Several  merchants  and  traders  spoke  of  the  advan- 
tages they  witnessed  from,  and  the  value  of  the  co-ordination  of  rail- 
ways in  Prussia,  and  said  that  the  uniform  administration  could  not  be 
too  highly  appreciated,  or  the  services  rendered  by  the  Minister  for 
Railways  in  establishing  through  rates  and  special  rates  for  special 
industries,  and  in  his  readiness  to  meet  the  wishes  of  traders  and  manu- 
facturers. One  of  his  investigators  recorded  a  conversation  which  he 
had  had  with  English  merchants  trading  with  Germany,  who  all  agreed 
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that  from  their  own  experience  the  Prussian  railways,  in  so  far  as  rail- 
way rates  were  concerned,  were  directed  with  more  regard  to  manu- 
facturers' and  traders'  interests  than  was  the  case  with  regard  to 
private  English  railways.  There  were  three  investigators,  who  carried 
out  their  investigations  separately,  and  they  were  all  agreed  that  in 
Germany  the  trader  was  perfectly  satisfied  ;  that  he  would  no  more  go 
back  to  private  ownership  than  we  would  go  back  to  private  ownership 
of  the  Post  Office  in  this  country.  The  German  system  was  used  as  a 
very  powerful  machine  for  the  purpose  of  helping  and  developing 
German  industry.  When  that  state  of  things  existed  in  Germany  and 
Belgium,  for  the  House  to  say  they  would  not  inquire  into  the  matter 
would,  he  thought,  be  a  mistake.  ...  It  was  forty  years  since  the  last 
inquiry,  and  he  thought  the  time  had  come  for  another  inquiry  into  the 
whole  question. 

In  the  same  month  in  which  these  observations  were  made 
(February,  1908)  there  was  constituted  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
a  "  Railway  Conference  "  with  the  object,  as  stated  by  the 
Report  thereof,  issued  on  June  /th,  1909,  of  "reviewing  some 
of  the  more  important  questions  that  from  time  to  time  have 
been  raised  between  the  railway  companies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  traders  and  general  public  on  the  other."* 

To  the  general  questions  of  railway  policy  dealt  with  in  the 
main  Report  of  the  Commission  it  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  my  present  purpose  here  to  allude.  But  among 
the  appendices  there  is  a  "  Report  on  Railways  in  Germany," 
specially  prepared  for  the  Conference  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson, 
of  the  Great  Central  Railway  Company,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  C. 
Reyntiens,  Barrister-at-Law,  who  made  an  exhaustive  investi- 
gation in  Germany  into  the  history,  organisation,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  railway  systems  there,  and  have  produced  a  most 
valuable  document,  which  alone  occupies  no  fewer  than  ninety 
pages  of  the  Blue-book. 

*  The  members  of  the  Conference  were  : — The  President  and  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  representative  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  time  being ;  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  the  following  gentlemen : — Sir.  F.  Forbes  Adam,  C.I.E., 
Mr.  G.  R.  Askwith,  K.C.,  Mr.  A.  Beasley  (Taff  Vale  Railway),  Mr.  W. 
Burton,  Mr.  A.  Kaye  Butterworth  (North  Eastern  Railway),  Mr.  T. 
Ratcliffe  Ellis,  Mr.  Sam  Fay  (Great  Central  Railway),  Mr.  W.  Guy 
Granet  (Midland  Railway),  Mr.  James  C.  Inglis  (Great  Western  Rail- 
way), Mr.  F.  Huth  Jackson,  Mr.  W.  F.  Jackson  (North  British  Railway), 
Mr.  Oliver  D.  Johnson,  Sir  W.  T.  Lewis,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Alfred  Mond,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ernest  Moon,  K.C.,  Sir  Charles  W.  Owens 
(London  and  South  Western  Railway),  Mr.  A.  Siemens,  Sir  H.  Llewellyn 
Smith,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Spender. 
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This  latter  Report  is  especially  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  those  comparisons  between  British 
and  German  railways  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  ;  though 
here,  perhaps,  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  indulge  in  a  further 
personal  reference.  Following  on  -the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  to  the  traders'  deputation  that  waited  on  him 
on  December  I3th,  1906,  I  myself  proceeded  to  Germany  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  more  especially 
of  owner's  risk,  comparative  transport  conditions,  and  the 
alleged  general  satisfaction  of  the  German  traders  with  their 
railways.  A  digest  of  the  facts  I  ascertained,  and  the  con- 
clusions at  which  I  arrived — showing,  in  effect,  that  the 
advisers  of  the  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  did  not 
really  seem  to  have  been  adequately  informed  on  the  matters 
in  question — was^  given  in  an  article  I  contributed  to  the 
"  Financial  and  Commercial  Supplement  "  of  The  Times  on 
February  nth,  1907,  and  this  article  I  expanded  into  a 
pamphlet  of  sixty-four  pages  which  was  published  by  P.  S. 
King  and  Son  shortly  after  under  the  title  of  "  German  v. 
British  Railways." 

The  Report  by  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Reyntiens  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  Railway  Conference,  while  it  fully  confirms  my  own 
statements  and  conclusions,  enters  into  the  subject  far  more 
exhaustively  than  I  was  myself  able  to  do  in  the  space  at  my 
disposal  on  the  occasions  in  question,  and  it  contains  a  large 
number  of  additional  facts  and  statistics,  while  it  bears  evi- 
dence throughout  alike  of  much  painstaking  research  and  of 
a  desire  to  present  a  full,  fair  and  unbiased  statement  of  the 
situation  as  the  inquirers  found  it.  The  Report  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  comprehensive  account  of  the  German  railway  system 
as  a  whole  that  has  yet  been  published  in  this  country ;  but 
its  special  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  comes  with  all 
the  weight  of  an  official  document,  issued  by  no  less  important 
an  authority  than  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  views  of  whose 
former  President  on  the  subjects  dealt  with  it  really  does  not 
in  any  way  support ! 

Buried  away  in  the  pages  of  so  generally  unattractive  a 
publication  as  a  Blue-book,  the  Report  may  fail  to  secure  as 
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wide  a  degree  of  publicity  as  it  deserves,  and  I  therefore  pro- 
pose to  give  here  a  digest  of  some  of  the  most  material  of  the 
facts  it  contains,  offering  from  time  to  time  a  few  observations 
of  my  own  thereon.  This  I  do  in  the  hope  that  what  I  say 
will  lead  to  a  careful  and  more  general  study  of  the  Report 
itself. 

RAILWAYS  AND  THE  STATE. 

There  is    no  need  for  me  to    attempt  to    summarise  the    ' 
information  given  in  the  Report  concerning  the  early  history 
of  the  German   railways.      I    would,   however,    venture   to~"~ 
suggest  that  the  reasons  for  the  resort  to  State  ownership  and 
operation  really  went  beyond  the  economic  considerations  and 
the  requirements  of    national  defence  to  which  the  Report 
mainly  alludes. 

There  was  the  fact  also  that  Prince  Bismarck  wanted  to 
create  an  Imperial  system  of  railways,  embracing  alL  the 
German  States,  with  Prussia  at  the  head.  The  realisation  of 
this  idea  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  power  and  position 
alike  of  Prussia  and  of  Prince  Bismarck ;  and  it  was  with  the 
intention  of  frustrating  this  design  that  certain  of  the  other 
German  States  acquired  their  own  railways  as  independent 
systems.  Then  Prince  Bismarck  further  wanted  to  be  able 
to  operate  the  Prussian  railways  in  the  interests  of  Protection  ; 
while,  though  the  traders  were  assured  that  the  profits  of  the 
State  system  would  be  devoted  to  reductions  of  rates  and 
charges,  they  soon  found  that  these  profits  were  to  be 
made  use  of,  rather,  as  a  means  of  replenishing  the 
exchequer. 

Here,  then,  at  the  outset  we  see  that  the  reasons  which  led 
to  State  ownership  of  the  railways  in  Germany  would  not 
necessarily  apply  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  though  it  might 
very  well  happen  that  if  British  railways  were  owned  by  the 
State  the  German  experience  of  available  balances  being  used 
for  revenue  purposes,  instead  of  being  applied  to  benefiting 
the  traders,  would  be  repeated — especially  under  such  financial 
conditions  as  those  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd-George  now  finds 
himself  placed  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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FINANCIAL  RESULTS  IN  PRUSSIA. 

A  table  of  the  financial  results  of  the  Prussian  State  rail- 
ways, given  in  the  Report,  shows,  among  other  things,  that  in 
1906  the  " total  surplus"  was  698,000,000  marks,  a  "per- 
centage on  capital "  of  7*48.  It  should,  however,  I  think,  be 
pointed  out  that  this  total  surplus  is  only  the  difference 
between  total  receipts  and  total  expenditure,  and  that  from 
the  £34,900,000  in  question  there  have  to  be  some  very  sub- 
stantial deductions  made  in  respect  to  interest  on  the  railway 
capital  debt(which  stood  in  1905  at  £146,42 2,3 5 3)  and  various 
sinking  funds  or  other  items  before  one  arrives  at  a  net  surplus 
of  which  the  Government  can  avail  themselves  for  general 
State  purposes.  This  net  surplus,  as  distinct  from  the  "  total 
surplus,"  is  no  doubt  very  considerable  (though  it  is  difficult 
to  make  out  from  the  full  financial  statement  what  it  really 
amounts  to),  and  the  Government  are  naturally  desirous  that 
it  shall  be  maintained  at  as  high  a  figure  as  possible;  but, 
whatever  the  precise  sum,  the  percentage  it  represents  must 
be  considerably  below  the  7*48  in  question.  There  is  also  the 
question  whether  these  substantial  gains  for  the  Prussian 
exchequer  have  not  been  secured  at  the  expense  of  the  rail- 
ways and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  traders ;  in  which  case  the 
"  great  financial  success  "  claimed  for  the  State  railways  by 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  will  need  to  be  looked  at  somewhat  more 
closely. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  unfairness  of  making  com- 
parisons between,  on  the  one  hand,  a  Prussian  State  railway's 
surplus  giving  the  percentage  of  net  revenue  to  total  capital 
before  any  allocation  of  funds  has  been  made  on  account  of 
interest  on  railway  debt,  etc.,  and,  on  the  other,  the  dividends 
on  ordinary  stock  paid  by  British  railways  after  provision  has 
been  made  for  debentures  and  preference  stock. 

PRIVATE  LINES. 

Considerations  of  State  finance,  rather  than  the  interests  of 
the  trader,  certainly  influence  the  attitude  of  the  State  railway 
administrations  in  Germany  towards  the  private  lines.  "  The 
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policy  of  the  State,"  says  the  Report,  "  has  been  to  prevent 
competition  between  private  and  State-owned  lines,  and  the  i 
purchase  of  lines  to  form  the  State-owned  system  has  always 
been  conducted  with  the  object  of  removing  existing  or 
possible  competition."  If  the  privately-owned  lines  are  not 
likely  to  prejudice  the  finances  of  the  State  system,  or  if, 
alternatively,  they  would  not  be  likely  to  add  to  the  total 
receipts  a  sufficiently  substantial  amount,  the  State  does  not 
care  to  trouble  about  them,  but  allows  them  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  their  private  owners.  In  the  result,  says  the  Report, 
the  private  lines  in  Germany  are  "  fairly  numerous,  but  indi- 
vidually of  infinitesimal  extent." 

We  get  from  this  the  idea  of  a  system  of  State  railways 
acquired  and  operated  in  the  interests  of  State  finance  rather 
than  of  German  traders ;  and  the  more  that  the  Prussian 
system,  at  least,  is  studied,  the  more  it  will  be  found  that 
this  idea  is  really  the  bed-rock  fact  of  the  whole  elaborate 
organisation. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  CONTROL. 

The  details  given  under  this  head  in  the  Report  may  be 
specially  commended  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
been  told  by  advocates  of  railway  nationalisation  that  in 
Prussia  the  control  of  the  State  railways  is  an  extremely 
simple  matter,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  taking  the  place 
of  all  the  boards  of  railway  directors  existing  in  the  United 
Kingdom !  The  Minister  in  question  is,  indeed,  the  official 
head  of  the  Prussian  State  railways.  "  In  him,"  says  the 
Report,  "  are  vested  large  powers  of  administration,  and  he 
has  wide  authority  in  relation  to  expenditure  within  the  limits 
of  the  yearly  estimates  sanctioned  by  Parliament."  But 
there  is,  in  addition  to  the  Minister,  an  extremely  elaborate 
machinery  of  supervisory  authorities,  and  the  suggestion  that 
the  control  of  the  Prussian  State  railways  is  a  one-man  affair 
is  an  absolute  absurdity. 

First  of  all,  as  regards  the  railways  of  Germany  in  general, 
the  Bundesrath,  a  union  of  representatives  of  the  various 
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States  forming  the  German  Empire,  is  the  authority  respon- 
sible for  the  regulations  in  regard  both  to  passenger  and  goods 
traffic,  and  to  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  railways. 
Next  comes  the  Reichs-Eisenbahn-Amt,  the  executive  body 
of  the  Bundesrath  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  said  regulations. 
In  respect  to  those  relating  to  passenger  and  goods  traffic,  the 
Reichs-Eisenbahn-Amt  is  supplemented  by  a  German  Railways 
Traffic  Union  (Deutscher  Eisenbahn  Verkehrs  Verband), 
which  comprises  79  ordinary  and  15  extraordinary  members, 
representing  the  various  Railway  Direktions  in  Prussia  and 
private  and  other  State  railways  in  Germany.  Then  for  the 
regulations  in  relation  to  tariffs  there  is  a  "  General  Confer- 
ence "  formed  by  representatives  of  the  whole  of  the  railways 
of  the  German  Empire  ;  while  for  the__j>reparation  of  the 
business  of  the  General  Conference  there  is  a  "  Standing 
Tariff  Commission,"  formed  by  representatives  of  14  Railway 
Direktions  in  the  different  German  States.  Associated  with 
the  Standing  Tariff  Commission  is  a  Traders'  Committee, 
composed  of  five  representatives  of  agriculture  elected  by  the 
combined  Chambers  of  Agriculture ;  five  representatives  of 
industry  and  five  of  commerce,  elected  by  the  combined 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry ;  and  one  member 
appointed  by  the  Bavarian  Government.  When,  however, 
matters  affecting  passengers  and  luggage  are  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Standing  Tariff  Commission  the  members  of 
the  Traders'  Committee  are  excluded.  There  is,  likewise,  a 
Verein  Deutscher  Eisenbahn-Verwaltungen,  which  deals  prin- 
cipally with  the  working  regulations  for  the  interchange  of 
traffic  between  the  various  railway  systems  concerned. 

FINANCIAL  CONTROL. 

With  regard  to  the  financial  control  in  Prussia  (and  the 
position  is  similar  in  Bavaria  and  Saxony),  the  Report  says 
that— 

The  expenditure  of  the  railways  is  estimated  year  by  year  in  a  budget 
prepared  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  conjunction  with  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  for  ultimate  submission  to  the  Landtag  (Prussian 
Parliament).  In  this  estimate  liberal  provision  has  to  be  made  for 
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forthcoming  works,  and  margins  must  also  be  allowed  for  unforeseen 
contingencies ;  but  in  point  of  fact  the  requirements  of  the  budget  must 
be  subservient  to  the  estimated  revenue  of  the  State,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  controls  in  a  great  measure  the 
financing  of  the  railways. 

Applying  these  conditions  to  any  system  of  State  railways 
that  might  be  brought  about  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would 
mean  that  requests  by  the  Railway  Minister  for  supplies  with 
which  to  build  new  lines,  to  effect  improvements,  or  to  allow 
of  concessions  to  traders,  would  be  subject  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  possible  veto  in  favour  of  grants  for 
"  social  reform," 


CONTROL  OVER  PRIVATE  RAILWAYS. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  Report 
in  connection  with  the  control  exercised  by  the  State  over 
private  railways  is  that  "all  possibility  of  competition  in 
charges  is  precluded."  This  provision  is  in  strict  accord 
with  the  understanding  that  the  financial  interests  of  the  State 
system  must  be  regarded  as  paramount. 

EXECUTIVE  CONTROL  IN  PRUSSIA. 

From  the  facts  given  in  regard  to  the  railway  position  in 
Germany  as  a  whole,  the  Report  passes  on  to  deal  with  indi- 
vidual States  ;  and  here  it  first  describes  the  nature  of  the 
executive  control  on  the  State  railway  system  of  Prussia. 

Reverting  to  the  suggestion  of  the  would-be  nationalisers 
among  ourselves,  that  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Works 
takes  the  place  of  all  our  boards  of  railway  directors,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  to  these  misinformed  theorists  that — 

For  the  purpose  of  executive  control,  the  State  railway  system  in 
Prussia  is  apportioned  out  into  21  separate  districts,  the  whole  being 
under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  but  each  having  its 
separate  president  and  staff,  and,  so  far  as  railway  working  is  concerned, 
being  practically  a  separate  entity. 

Each  of  these  21  separate  districts  or  Direktions  has  its 
staff  of  officials  corresponding,  in  principle,  to  the  organi- 
sation of  a  large  railway  company.  While,  therefore,  the 
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Minister  of  Public  Works  may  indeed  exercise  supreme  con- 
trol, the  State  railway  system  of  Prussia  must  be  regarded  as 
the  equivalent,  not  of  one  company  or  one  organisation  for  the 
whole  country,  but  of  a  federation  of  2 1  separate  companies  or 
individual  entities. 

ADVISORY  COUNCILS. 

Full  details  are  given  in  the  Report  concerning  those 
"  Advisory  Councils  "  which  have  often  been  spoken  of  as  a 
feature  of  the  German  State  railway  system  that  is  especially 
deserving  of  commendation. 

The  Councils  in  question  comprise  (i)  District  Railway 
Councils  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  local  Direk- 
tions,  and  (2)  a  General  Railway  Council  acting  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Central  Administration  of  the  State  railways. 

The  District  Councils  are  composed  of  representatives  of 
commerce,  industry,  agriculture  and  forestry,  elected  by 
chambers  of  commerce,  merchants'  associations,  agricultural 
provincial  unions,  and  other  associations  or  unions  designated 
by  the  Ministers  of  Public  Works,  of  Commerce  and  Trade, 
and  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  They  are  to  be  consulted 
by  the  local  Direktions  "  on  all  matters  of  importance  affecting 
the  traffic  of  a  district  or  of  its  sub-districts,  that  is  to  say, 
important  measures  concerning  the  fixing  or  alterations  of 
time-tables  and  tariffs  "  ;  and  on  these  matters  they  may,  also, 
on  their  own  initiative,  lay  proposals  before  the  local  Direk- 
tion  with  a  request  for  the  necessary  information.  Nine 
of  these  Local  Advisory  Councils,  covering  the  twenty-one 
districts,  have  been  appointed. 

The  General  Advisory  Council  consists  of  a  president  and 
a  deputy-president  appointed  by  the  Emperor  as  King 
of  Prussia,  with  members  chosen  by  different  Ministers, 
Government  districts,  cities  or  provinces.  The  matters  to  be 
laid  before  the  members  of  the  General  Council  for  their 
opinion  are :  (i)  The  list  of  the  existing  maximum  rates  and 
fares  for  goods  and  passengers  ;  (2)  the  general  regulations  as 
to  the  application  of  rates  ;  (3)  the  orders  concerning  the 
granting  or  declining  of  Ausnahme  (exceptional)  tariffs  and 
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differential  tariffs  (rates  which  do  not  follow  the  general  tariff 
basis)  ;  (4)  proposals  for  general  alterations  in  regulations, 
apart  from  technical  details.  The  Council  has  also  to  express 
an  opinion  on  all  important  questions  concerning  public  traffic 
on  the  railways  at  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
and  may,  on  its  own  initiative,  lay  before  the  Minister  pro- 
posals on  the  matters  in  question,  and  request  him  to  supply 
information. 

GERMAN  AND  BRITISH  SYSTEMS  COMPARED. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  no  organisations  corre- 
sponding to  these  Advisory  Councils.  It  is  open  to  the  traders 
individually,  collectively,  or  through  Chambers  of  Commerce 
or  other  bodies  to  go  direct  to  the  railway  companies  in  regard 
to  any  matters  on  which  they  may  desire  to  make  represen- 
tations, and  interviews  of  this  kind,  whether  with  chief  goods 
managers,  general  managers  or  directors,  are  a  matter  of 
ordinary  practice  on  almost  every  line  of  railway.  In  the 
case,  again,  of  railways  owned  and  operated  by  commercial 
companies,  and  especially  where  there  is  keen  competition  for 
traffic,  the  railway  officers  come  much  more  closely  into  direct 
contact  with  the  traders,  appreciate  their  wants  and  require- 
ments more  fully,  and  get  more  thoroughly  into  touch  with 
the  fluctuations  of  trade  and  commerce  than  may  be  the  case 
with  functionaries  controlling  State  railways  which  seek  to 
stifle  competition,  have  a  monopoly  of  domestic  transport,  and 
wait  for  the  traders  to  come  forward  with  their  custom  and 
their  wishes,  rather  than  go  to  them  either  to  secure  their  traffic 
or  to  study  their  requirements. 

Theoretically,  the  German  system  of  Advisory  Councils  may 
appear  to  be  superior  to  the  British  system,  inasmuch  as  the 
Councils  have  a  recognised  official  position,  and  can  speak 
with  the  full  weight  of  the  authority  they  possess  ;  whereas  in 
the  United  Kingdom  any  negotiations  between  the  railway 
companies  and  the  traders  are  purely  voluntary,  except  so  far 
as  the  matters  dealt  with  may  be  afterwards  brought  before 
the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission. 
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One  must,  however,  remember  that  the  German  Councils 
are  "  advisory  "  only,  and  have  no  power  actually  to  enforce 
their  wishes  on  the  railway  administrators,  from  whose  decision 
there  can  be  no  appeal  to  such  a  body  as  our  own  Board  of 
Trade ;  while  the  very  fact  that  this  elaborate  consultative 
and  advisory  machinery  exists  would  suggest  (what  is  actually 
the  case)  that  in  the  matter  of  securing  rate  reductions  or 
other  concessions  in  Germany,  the  traders  might  have  to  allow 
for  much  more  red  tape  and  official  routine  than  would  be  the 
case  in  regard  to  similar  questions  here. 

On  the  principle,  therefore,  of  the  proof  of  the  pudding  being 
in  the  eating,  the  two  systems  must  be  compared  less  from 
the  point  of  view  of  theory  than  from  that  of  practice.  But 
here  the  Report  says,  "  It  will  be  more  convenient  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  actual  results  of  the  working  of  these 
Advisory  Councils  in  connection  with  the  tariff  question 
generally  "  ;  and  I  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better  than  adopt  the 
same  course,  and  revert  to  the  subject  later  on. 

COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

In  the  main  Report  of  the  Railway  Conference  it  is  said  :— 

The  paid-up  capital  of  the  railway  companies  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amounts  to  about  £56,000  per  mile  of  open  line,  which  is  largely  in 
excess  of  the  outlay  in  other  countries,  and  much  of  this  excess  is 
attributable  to  the  outlay  incurred  in  obtaining  statutory  powers  and  in 
the  acquisition  of  land. 

Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Reyntiens  say  of  the  Prussian  State 
railways  that  their  cost  has  been  268,365  marks  per  kilometre, 
or  £21,469  per  mile,  and  they  proceed  : — 

Of  course  natural  geographical  conditions  are  in  the  main  responsible 
for  this  favourable  result* ;  but  still  a  few  other  contributories  occur  to 
the  mind. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  level  crossings  throughout  the  country, 
and  but  few  under  or  over  bridges.  No  regulations  define  exactly  the 
requirements  in  this  respect,  and  their  non-existence  fairly  represents  a 
reduction  in  capital  expenditure.  On  "  Hauptbahnen,"  it  is  true,  the 

*  The  traveller  to  Berlin,  via  the  Hook  of  Holland  or  Flushing,  does 
not  pass  through  a  single  railway  tunnel — in  fact  I  have  been  assured 
by  a  competent  authority  that  there  is  no  railway  tunnel  at  all  in  the 
northern  districts  of  Germany. 
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crossings  must  be  watched,  but  on  "  Nebenbahnen  "  no  expense  at  all 
on  that  account  is  necessary. 

The  procedure  relating  to  crossings  in  the  construction  of  "  Haupt- 
bahnen "  in  country  districts  is  to  compare  the  capitalised  cost  of 
watching  with  the  cost  of  a  bridge,  and  take  the  cheaper.  Where 
considerable  traffic  exists  (and  this  is  closely  watched  by  the  police 
authorities),  if  a  bridge  be  required  the  local  authorities  are  asked  to 
join  in  the  cost,  and  if  a  method  of  division  be  not  amicably  agreed 
upon,  the  question  must  be  referred  for  arbitration  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  (the  head  of  the  railways),  and  his  decision  and  appor- 
tionment is  final. 

The  height  of  the  platforms  is  very  low,  and  at  the  older  stations, 
except  those  on  high  or  low  level,  footbridges  or  subways  are  not  pro- 
vided, the  regulations  not  requiring  footbridges  where  only  two  lines  of 
way  exist.  Where  no  footbridges  or  subways  are  provided,  the  height 
of  the  platform  must  not  exceed  380  millimetres,  or  about  15^  inches, 
above  rail  level;  at  stations  where  footbridges  or  subways  exist  the 
height  is  30^  inches  only. 

TAXATION. 

Concerning  the  taxation  of  the  Prussian  State  railways  the 
Report  says  : — 

State  railways  are  only  mulcted  in  local  taxes,  which  for  the  year 
1906  amounted  to  only  20,350,000  marks  on  a  mileage  of,  in  round 
figures,  35,400  kilometres,  or  about  £46  per  mile  only. 

The  35,400  kilometres  here  spoken  of  are  equal  to  21,984 
miles,  or,  in  round  figures,  22,000  miles.  In  the  same  year 
the  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  had  a  total  of  a  little 
over  23,000  miles,  or  only  about  1,000  miles  more.  Yet  they 
had  to  pay  rates  and  taxes  (chiefly  local  rates)  amounting  to 
.£4,965,000,  or  close  on  £216  per  mile,  as  against  the  £46  per 
mile  paid  by  the  Prussian  State  lines. 

The  Prussian  State  railways  have  thus  an  advantage  over 
the  British  railways  in  regard  to  lesser  cost  of  construction 
and  lower  taxation,  and  the  differences  here  indicated  may 
well  have  a  bearing  on  the  rates  and  charges  needed  to  cover 
alike  working  costs  and  standing  charges  on  capital  ex- 
penditure. 

RAILWAYS  AND  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

/ 
But  in  one  respect  the  British  railways  have  an  advantage 

over  the  Prussian,  for  whereas  the  former  are  paid  for  the 
transport  of  all  the  mails  they  carry  for  the  Post  Office,  in 
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Prussia  the  Post  Office  is  entitled,  under  a  law  of  December  2Oth, 
1875,  to  attach  free  of  charge  a  postal  van  (provided  by  them- 
selves) to  every  train  forming  part  of  the  regular  services  of 
the  railway.  Such  van  may  contain,  as  free  consignments, 
letters,  newspapers,  bullion,  jewels,  and  other  valuables  with- 
out distinction  of  weight,  and  other  postal  matter  up  to  a 
weight  for  each  separate  packet  of  10  kg.  (22  Ibs.).  The  rail- 
way must  also  carry  such  Post  Office  servants  as  may  be 
necessary  to  accompany  the  van,  and  bring  them  back  again, 
free  of  charge.  Postal  matter  in  excess  of  the  foregoing,  or 
accommodation  required  beyond  the  one  van  per  train,  must 
be  paid  for  by  the  Post  Office. 

These  requirements  are  a  survival  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  concessions  were  made  to  the  original  railway 
companies  whose  lines — together  with  the  obligations  attach- 
ing thereto — the  State  took  over.  The  result  has  been  not 
only  a  direct  reduction  in  railway  revenue  by  reason  of  the 
free  services  thus  rendered,  but  also  an  indirect  curtailment 
thereof,  inasmuch  as  the  German  Post  Office,  operating  at  the 
cost  of  the  railways,  has  been  able  to  offer  exceptionally  low 
terms  for  parcel  post  packages,  and  thus  secure  a  large  pro- 
portion of  such  small  parcels  traffic  as  that  which  is  handled 
on  so  considerable  a  scale  by  the  British  railway  companies. 

Bavaria,  the  Report  mentions,  differs  from  the  other  German 
States,  as  payment  must  there  be  made  by  the  Post  Office  for 
transportation  facilities  over  the  railways. 

FREIGHT  CHARGES. 

The  whole  system  of  railway  rates  in  Germany  is  very 
clearly  explained  in  the  Report,  and  incidentally  the  reader 
does  not  find  either  that  the  system  itself  is  so  extremely 
simple  in  its  operation,  or  affords  such  complete  satisfaction 
to  the  German  traders  themselves,  as  railway  critics,  who  seek 
to  praise  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  conditions  at  home,  would 
have  us  believe. 

I  cannot  here  attempt  to  reproduce  all  the  details  in  this 
connection  which  the  Report  offers,  and  a  few  of  the  leading 
points  must  suffice  for  present  purposes. 
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In  effect  it  is  shown  that  the  tariff  system  in  Germany  "  is 
based  on  a  scheme  of  kilometric  rates  for  fast  and  slow  services 
varying,  it  may  be,  in  different  States  slightly  in  amount,  but 
not  in  principle."  In  Prussia  these  rates  differ  according  to 
whether  they  apply  to  less  than  wagon-loads  (in  the 
"  Stiickgut "  or  piece  goods  classes,  "  fast  "  or  "  slow  ")  or  to 
wagon-loads  of  5  tons  or  10  tons  ;  though  in  this  connec- 
tion the  Report  says  : — 

The  method  of  calculating  the  tariff  is  a  matter  which  causes  some 
complaint  among  traders,  because  a  wagon  load  rate  can  only  be 
obtained  in  respect  of  the  actual  tonnage  conveyed  in  each  wagon.  To 
put  the  matter  more  clearly,  supposing  10  tons  of  merchandise  requirq 
to  be  conveyed  and  it  is  impossible  to  place  the  whole  of  it  in  a  lo-ton 
truck,  8  tons  only  being  so  conveyed,  the  8  tons  would  have  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  5-ton  rate  (the  lo-ton  rate  being  only  applicable  when  10  tons 
are  actually  conveyed  in  one  truck),  or  a  calculation  would  have  to  be 
made  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  cheaper  to  pay  for  the  8  tons  as 
10  tons  at  the  lo-ton  rate.  In  any  case  the  remaining  2  tons  which  it 
is  impossible  to  place  in  the  truck  would  have  to  be  paid  for  at  the  class 
rate  applicable  to  consignments  of  2  tons,  i.e.,  the  Stiickgut  rate. 

THROUGH  RATES. 

The  fact  that,  as  just  mentioned,  the  tariff  system  in 
Germany  "is  based  on  a  scheme  of  kilometric  rates,"  is 
mainly  responsible  for  that  "  extreme  simplicity "  idea  in 
regard  to  railway  rates  in  Germany  which  is  constantly  being 
put  forward  by  supporters  in  this  country  of  the  State- 
ownership  theory.  In  effect,  the  assumption  on  their  part  is 
that  one  need  only  purchase  for  a  few  pence  the  kilometric 
tables  which  are  published  giving  the  rate  (inclusive  of  the 
terminal  charge)  under  each  head  of  the  classification  for  the 
varying  distances,  and  the  trader  can  then  ascertain  readily 
for  himself  the  rates  he  has  to  pay. 

But  the  classification,  as  the  Report  points  out, "  presents  a 
certain  measure  of  difficulty,  and  in  many  cases  considerable 
research  is  required  if  the  cheapest  possible  class  rate  for  the 
consignment  is  to  be  found." 

PROCEDURE  FOR  ALTERATIONS  OF  RATE. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  all,  the  Report  proceeds  to  show,  is 
caused  by  "  the  deviations  from,  and  alterations  in,  the  tariffs 
which  in  the  long  process  of  time  have  come  into  existence." 

G.R.  C 
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Here  we  revert  to  the  question,  already  alluded  to  on  pages 
12 — 13  as  to  the  relations  between  the  State  railways  and  the 
traders  in  regard  to  alterations  in  rates,  and  further  light  is 
thrown  by  the  Report  on  the  actual  results  in  Germany  of  the 
working  of  those  Advisory  Councils  which  English  admirers  of 
the  German  railway  system  regard  with  so  high  a  degree  of 
favour.  This  particular  matter  is  one  of  such  direct  practical 
concern  to  British  traders,  who  are  invited  from  time  to  time 
to  regard  German  railway  conditions  as  superior  to  their  own, 
that  I  venture  to  give  in  full  the  following  references  thereto 
in  the  Report : — 

To  effect  such  a  deviation  from  the  tariff  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty :  in  the  first  instance  application  has  to  be  made  to  the  local 
Railway  Direktion  concerned,  setting  forth  in  full  the  reasons  for  the 
request,  with  complete  statistical  details  as  to  the  effect  of  the  existing 
tariffs  and  the  necessity  for  reduction  in  the  charges,  not  only  from  the 
individual  standpoint,  but  as  affecting  the  whole  of  the  particular 
industry  in  that  district.  The  effect  of  a  change  upon  similar  industries 
in  competition  (if  such  exist)  in  other  parts  of  the  State  must  also  be 
touched  upon. 

The  matter  is  then  considered  by  the  president  of  the  local  Railway 
Direktion,  and  if  it  should  only  affect  his  own  particular  district,  it  is 
within  his  powers  to  decide  the  question  on  his  own  responsibility  or  to 
arrange  for  the  subject  to  be  brought  before  the  District  Railway  Coun- 
cil (if  the  president  favourably  regards  the  proposal,  that  is  the  usual 
course  adopted). 

If  the  question  is  of  general  national  importance  it  must  be  referred 
to  the  Minister,  who  again  at  his  discretion  may  refer  the  matter  to  the 
General  Railway  Council  (this  latter  is,  of  course,  the  rule  in  those 
States  where  District  Railway  Councils  do  not  exist).  Obviously  this 
procedure  entails  considerable  delay,  as  the  Councils  or  their  committees 
can  only  meet  at  fairly  long  intervals,  and  if  the  Minister,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  does  not  see  his  way  to  grant  the  reduced  rate — and  very 
rarely  does  he  do  so — considerable  time  is  involved,  instances  being 
known  not  only  of  a  delay  of  months  but  of  a  year  or  more. 

Should  it  eventually  be  decided  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  rate  it 
can  be  effected  in  two  ways,  either  by  an  alteration  in  the  classification — 
that  is,  removal  of  the  article  or  articles  to  a  lower  rate  class,  which  is  a 
matter  to  be  referred  to  the  General  Conference  through  its  Standing 
Tariff  Commission — or  by  the  institution  of  a  special  kilometric  rate, 
and  then  the  tariff  becomes  known  as  an  "  Ausnahme"  or  exceptional 
rate. 

From  this  impartial  statement  of  facts  the  trader  will  be 
able  to  form  his  own  judgment,  based  on  his  personal  expe- 
riences of  railway  companies  at  home,  whether  or  not  the 
German  system,  Advisory  Councils  included,  would  be  at  all 
preferable  to  the  British  in  regard  to  alterations  of  rates.  He 
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may  regard  the  British  system  as  far  from  perfect ;  but  does 
he  really  think  that  one  under  which  there  may  be  a  delay,  not 
only  of  months,  but  of  a  year  or  more,  in  regard  to  applica- 
tions which  railway  officers  here  might  be  able  to  dispose  of 
promptly  on  their  own  authority,  or  as  the  result  of  a  Clearing 
House  consultation,  would  be  any  actual  improvement  ? 

EXCEPTIONAL  RATES. 

"It  is,"  the  Report  goes  on  to  say,  "these  c  Ausnahme 
Tariffs,'  whose  dimensions  through  the  course  of  years  are 
considerable,  which  form  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  German 
tariffs."  In  fact,  the  exceptional  rates  completely  upset  the 
"  extreme-simplicity-of-German-rates "  theory,  based  on  the 
publication  of  kilometric  tables  which  are  wrongly  assumed  by 
home  critics  to  cover  German  rail  transport  conditions  in 
general.  Figures  given  in  the  Report  show  that  out  of 
283,288,622  tons  of  goods  carried  over  the  Prussian  State 
railways  in  1906,  no  fewer  than  171,655,213  tons,  or  64*32  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  went  at  the  exceptional,  or  "  Ausnahme,"* 
rates,  the  percentage  conveyed  at  normal  rates  being  only 
35-68. 

The  figures  also  bring  out  another  interesting  fact,  namely, 
the  large  proportion  that  wagon  load  lots  bear  to  the  sum  total 
of  the  goods  traffic  on  the  Prussian  State  railways.  The 
171,655,213  tons  carried  under  the  exceptional  rates  would  all 
go  in  full  truck  loads.  To  these  are  to  be  added  98,495,460  tons 
carried  in  the  various  5-ton  or  lo-ton  wagon  load  classes. 
This  gives  a  total  of  270,150,673  tons  conveyed  at  wagon  load 
rates  out  of  the  grand  total  of  283,288,622  tons  carried,  leav- 
ing only  13,137,949  tons  for  the  piece  goods  or  less-than- 
wagon-load  classes. 

OBJECTIVE  OF  AUSNAHME  TARIFFS. 

On  this  subject  the  Report  says  : — 

The  objective  of  Ausnahme  tariffs  is  declared  to  be : — 

The  advancement  of  the  internal  industrial  and  agricultural 
production  by  the  granting  of  facilities  for  the  supply  of  raw 
materials. 

C  2 
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To  assist  the  native  products  to  obtain  markets  in  competition 
with  foreign  rivals  by  granting  facilities  for  export. 

To  support  the  trade  of  German  commercial  centres,  and  more 
especially  the  seaports,  against  foreign  competition. 

To  support  the  inland  means  of  communication,  and  principally 
the  railways,  against  foreign  competition. 

The  Ausnahme  tariffs  are  therefore  in  the  main  degree  based  on 
political  or  national  considerations,  and  in  practice  are  only  granted 
when  by  doing  so  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  injury  being  caused 
to  internal  economic  interests  orjwhen  these  concessions  would  appear  to 
be  rendered  necessary  by  such  important  considerations  as  those  above 
mentioned. 

For  example,  special  rates  have  been  granted  by  the  Prussian  State 
Railways  for  the  conveyance  of  grain  traffic  from  Russia  to  oversea 
countries  (Sweden,  Norway,  England,  etc.),  and  the  rate  per  ton  per 
kilometre  from  the  frontier  to  the  German  harbours,  Konigsberg, 
Danzig,  etc.,  is  lower  than  the  charge  for  German  grain  between  the 
same  points.  A  complaint  was  made  that  the  Prussian  State  Railways 
were  therefore  favouring  the  foreigner  at  the  expense  of  the  home  pro- 
ducer, but  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  specially  low  rate  was  granted 
with  the  object  of  securing  the  traffic  to  the  Prussian  railways,  as  it 
need  not  necessarily  pass  over  the  Prussian  lines,  but  could  go  via  Riga, 
Reval  and  Libau,  and  would  have  done  so  without  this  reduction  in  the 
rates.  The  rate  per  ton  per  kilometre,  including  half  the  terminal  charge, 
is  2'5/>/.  for  the  Russian  grain  from  the  frontier  to  Konigsberg,  as  against 
4//.  for  the  local  grain  between  the  same  points.  To  quote  another 
example,  a  special  tariff  is  granted  for  the  grain  traffic  from  Hungary  to 
England ;  for  grain  intended  for  export  vid  Hamburg  a  special  rate  is 
in  existence  from  the  frontier  to  Hamburg,  which  is  less  by  115^.,  for 
wagon  loads  of  10,000  kg.  than  the  local  rate  between  the  same  points 
(353W.,  as  against  468^.).  Here  also  the  competition  of  other  routes 
(Fiume- Gibraltar,  Tetschen-Lauben  and  the  Elbe)  was  the  determining 
factor  in  the  inauguration  of  this  preferential  tariff. 

For  minerals,  petroleum,  naphtha,  from  the  North  Sea  harbours  and 
Liibeck,  Stettin,  and  Swinemiinde  to  South-West  Germany,  Bavaria, 
Switzerland,  Austria- Hungary  and  vice  vtrsd,  direct  preferential  tariffs 
have  been  introduced  by  which  the  rate  per  ton  per  kilometre  for  the 
Prussian  State  Railway  proportion  varies  for  wagon  loads  of  Class  B, 
from  4^/1  to  2'zpf.  as  against  6pf.  for  the  local  traffic  between  the  same 
points.  These  reduced  rates  have  been  instituted  owing  to  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Belgian,  Dutch,  and  French  harbours  and  the  Rhine  shipping 
trade,  and  by  the  Adriatic  harbours  and  the  Elbe  shipping  trade  as 
regards  Austria-Hungary. 

These  examples  have  been  well  chosen  from  among  the 
large  number  available  for  selection,  and  they  are  specially 
instructive.  They  confirm  my  own  theory — that  the  para- 
mount purpose  of  the  Prussian  State  railways,  as  operated 
to-day,  is  to  bring  revenue  to  the  State  Treasury — far  more 
than  they  do  that  of  English  political  admirers  of  German 
railways,  who  attribute  to  them  an  all-absorbing  desire  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  German  trader.  The  exceptional 
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rates  given  to  Russian  grain  destined  for  oversea  countries  are 
designed  exclusively  to  secure  this  traffic  for  the  Prussian 
State  lines,  and  increase  the  receipts  thereof,  the  particular 
interests  of  the  German  trader,  who  has  to  pay  more  for  the 
transport  of  his  own  commodities  between  the  same  points, 
not  coming  into  consideration  at  all.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  special  tariff  for  grain  from  Hungary  to  England. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  this  policy  should  not  be 
adopted,  and  I  am  in  no  way  rinding  fault  with  it.  But  actual 
facts  should  be  realised  ;  and  the  first  of  these  facts  is  that  the 
Prussian  State  railways  are  operated  by  the  Government  as  a 
business  proposition — which  everyone  in  Germany  recognises — 
and  not  simply  or  mainly  as  a  semi-philanthropic  institution, 
designed  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  German  traders — which 
is  the  fallacy  fostered  by  their  British  admirers.  The  Prussian 
Government  would,  indeed,  be  to  blame  unless  they  did  aim 
at  making  their  lines  as  successful  as  possible — provided,  of 
course,  that  they  were  not  actually  prejudicing  the  welfare  of 
the  German  producer  whether  in  offering  special  advantages 
to  the  foreigner  or  otherwise. 

FALLACIOUS  COMPARISONS. 

But  where  unreasonableness  does  arise  is  in  the  comparisons 
made  between  German  railway  rates  conceded  under,  perhaps,  % 
just  such  circumstances  as  those  here  in  question  and  British 
railway  rates  applying  to  wholly  different  conditions.  By 
reason  of  our  geographical  situation,  our  own  railways  get  no 
such  transit  traffic  (that  is,  traffic  from  one  foreign  country  to 
another)  as  the  Prussian  State  lines  strive  to  secure  for  them- 
selves in  competition  alike  with  sea  routes,  with  river  transport, 
and  with  alternative  and  equally  available  rail  routes  through 
neighbouring  countries.  These  last-mentioned  conditions  are 
especially  indicated  by  what  the  Report  says  regarding  the 
"competition  of  the  Belgian,  Dutch,  and  French  harbours 
and  the  Rhine  shipping  trade,  and  by  the  Adriatic  harbours 
and  the  Elbe  shipping  trade  as  regards  Austria- Hungary." 

So  extremely  keen  is  the  competition  the  Prussian   State 
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railways  thus  have  to  face  that  they  have  been  forced  to  grant 
abnormally  low  rates  in  order  not  only  to  capture  foreign 
traffic  that  might  otherwise  not  pass  through  Germany  at  all, 
but  even  to  retain,  for  German  lines,  German  export  traffic 
from  the  important  manufacturing  districts  of  Westphalia, 
the  natural  outlet  for  which  would  be  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam 
in  preference  to  Hamburg  or  Bremen.  The  Prussian  State 
railways  are,  also,  better  able  to  concede  the  rates  in  question 
because  of  their  lower  cost  of  construction,  and,  among  other 
items  influencing  working  expenses,  their  comparatively  light 
burden  in  the  matter  of  taxation  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 

When,  however,  exceptional  rates  operating  in  Germany 
under  such  conditions  as  these — rates,  it  may  be,  substantially 
lower  than  the  German  trader  himself  can  get  for  his  local 
consignments — are  contrasted  with  ordinary  domestic  rates, 
"  for  the  same  distance,"  in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom 
under  circumstances  and  conditions  wholly  different,  and 
when  such  comparisons  are  made  for  the  express  purpose  of 
discrediting  the  British  railways  and  lauding  the  German,  we 
reach  a  stage  of  criticism  which  does  not  stand  the  test  either 
of  reason  or  of  ordinary  common  sense. 

Even  if  we  were  to  reproduce  in  the  United  Kingdom  the 
principle  of  State  ownership  and  operation  for  which  so  high 
a  degree  of  success  is  claimed  in  Germany,  we  could  not  repro- 
duce also  those  geographical  and  economic  conditions  which 
constitute  such  fundamental  factors  in  the  railway  situation  in 
that  country.  Nor  does  the  example  offered  by  Germany 
support  the  theory  of  certain  traders  and  would-be  national- 
isers  here,  that  if  only  our  own  railways  were  owned  by  the 
State,  an  end  would  be  put  to  so-called  "  preferential  "  rates. 
Whether  in  Germany  or  in  England,  and  whether  owned  by 
the  State  or  by  private  companies,  railways  must  needs  be 
bound  by  economic  laws,  as  influenced  by  the  particular  con- 
ditions of  the  land  in  which  they  operate. 

EXCEPTIONAL  RATES  AND  PROTECTION. 

While  a  large  proportion  of  the  exceptional  rates  in  force  in 
Germany  are  designed  far  more  with  the  idea  of  fostering  the 
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State  railways  than  of  fostering  individual  industries  (since 
the  particular  route  by  which  commodities  travel  may  concern 
the  railways  far  more  than  it  does  the  trader),  there  are  others 
which  have  a  distinctly  protective  tendency,  as  applying  not 
alone  to  Germany  as  a  whole,  but  even  to  one  German  State 
against  another.  A  case  in  point,  given  in  the  Report,  is  as 
follows : — 

The  attitude  adopted  in  relation  to  Ausnahme  tariffs  when  inter- State 
competition  arises,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Bavarian  iron 
trade,  the  members  of  which  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  with 
North  Germany  owing  to  the  ability  of  the  latter  to  obtain  English  pig 
iron  at  a  price  which  is  quite  out  of  the  question  in  Bavaria,  and  also 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  centre  of  the  pig  iron  industry  in  Germany 
is  in  North  Germany.  The  latter  advantage  is  accentuated  by  an 
Ausnahme  tariff  granted  by  the  Prussian  railways  applying  between 
the  general  centres  of  production  and  the  centres  of  consumption,  for 
instance  as  between  Westphalia  and  Berlin.  An  application  has  been 
made  by  the  trade  to  the  Bavarian  Ministry  to  secure  such  rail  tariffs 
as  will  permit  competition  to  be  established,  but  the  Ministry  have  had 
to  inform  the  applicants  that  they  have  unsuccessfully  negotiated  with 
the  Prussian  State  railways  for  the  introduction  of  such  tariffs.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  for  heavy  consignments  to  receive  a  reduction  in  freight 
so  far  as  the  Bavarian  railways  themselves  are  concerned. 

TARIFF  COMPLICATIONS. 

The  facts  given  as  to  the  existence  of  all  these  exceptional 
rates,  and  the  prominent  part  they  play  in  ordinary  transport 
conditions  in  Germany,  must  have  convinced  the  reader  that 
railway  rates  in  Germany  are  far  from  being  so  simple  a  matter 
as  the  British  enthusiasts  represent.  The  sixpenny  handbook 
of  German  railway  rates  which  they  flourish  in  the  faces  of 
British  railway  companies,  bidding  them  go  and  do  likewise, 
bears,  in  fact,  the  same  relation  to  the  sum  total  of  German 
railway  tariffs  that  the  multiplication  table  does  to  arithmetic 
in  general.  Alluding  to  the  actual  complications  of  the 
tariffs,  the  Report  mentions  that  "  the  catalogue  of  the  rate 
books  in  existence  shows  that  there  are  approximating  to 
1,000  different  published  books  of  rates."  Further  informa- 
tion on  this  point  will  be  found  in  my  own  work  on  "  Rail- 
ways and  Nationalisation,"  where  I  say  (pages  287 — 9) : — 

I  have  before  me,  as  I  write,  a  "  List  of  Tariffs  "  in  operation  in 
Germany,  issued  by  the  Reichs-Eisenbahn-Amt,  in  Berlin.  This 
"  List " — giving  merely  name  of  tariff,  date  of  issue,  published  price, 
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number  of  supplementary  appendices,  and  the  place  where  it  can  be 
obtained — forms  a  book  of  160  quarto  pages,  of  which  150  are  occupied 
by  a  catalogue  of  tariffs  referring  to  rates  for  goods,  live  stock,  and 
coal,  the  remainder  relating  to  passengers,  baggage  and  express  con- 
signments. It  will  suffice,  perhaps,  if  I  deal  with  the  former  only. 

An  analysis  of  the  list  shows  that  the  number  of  railway  tariffs  in  the 
German  Empire  in  respect  to  goods  alone  is  708.  They  fall  into  three 
main  classes:  (i)  inland  tariffs,  (2)  tariff's  for  goods  passing  between 
Germany  and  foreign  countries,  and  (3)  tariff's  for  transit  traffic  going 
through  Germany  from  one  foreign  country  to  another. 

In  the  first  of  the  three  groups — inland  tariffs — there  are  209,  and 
these,  supplementing  the  general  tariff,  relate  to  nine  different  systems 
within  the  Empire — namely,  the  independent  State  systems  for  Prussia- 
Hesse,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Oldenburg;  the 
Reichseisenbahn  (Alsace- Lorraine);  the  Mecklenburg  Friedrich  Franz- 
railway,  and  the  private  railways. 

The  tariffs  for  consignments  from  Germany  to  foreign  countries — 
Russia,  Scandinavia,  England,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  etc. — number 
no  fewer  than  392,  while  those  for  transit  traffic  number  107. 

Of  tariffs  in  respect  to  the  transport  of  live  stock — in  the  same  three 
classes — there  are  120  ;  and  of  those  relating  to  coal  the  number  is  87. 

Thus  a  complete  set  of  all  the  railway  tariffs  in  operation  in  Germany 
would  form  a  collection  of  915  volumes.  The  cost  per  volume  ranges 
from  one  halfpenny  to  6s.  The  708  volumes  relating  to  goods  cost 
£35  us.  $%d. ;  the  120  for  livestock,  ^3  is.  o^d. ;  and  the  87  for  coal, 
£2,  IDS.  lod. ;  the  total  cost  of  the  915  volumes  being  £41  35.  i%d. 

SPEDITEURS. 

An  important  phase  of  the  transport  arrangements  in 
Germany  is  the  part  taken  therein  by  the  "  Spediteurs,"  or 
forwarding  agents.  Just  as  in  the  United  States  there  has 
grown  up  alongside  of  the  railways  powerful  "  Express  Com- 
panies "  which  handle  most  of  the  small  parcels  traffic  here 
dealt  with  direct  by  the  railways,  so  in  Germany  there  have 
come  into  existence  influential  firms,  companies,  and  even 
federations  of  "Spediteurs"  who  (i)  perform  the  services  of 
collection,  delivery  and  storage  not  undertaken  by  the  State 
railways,  and  not,  therefore,  included  in  the  rates  charged,  as 
may  be  the  case  here  ;  (2)  group  consignments  into  5-  or 
lO-ton  lots,  thus  getting  advantages  in  regard  to  lower  rates 
which  they  are  assumed  to  share  with  their  patrons  ;  and  (3) 
as  experts  in  the  solution  of  transport  problems,  render 
valuable  assistance  to  traders  in  surmounting  the  complica- 
tions of  the  railway  tariffs,  especially  when  it  is  a  matter  of 
consigning  goods  to  other  countries,  or  even  to  other  German 
States,  by  the  most  expeditious  route. 
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The  Report  speaks  of  the  Spediteurs  as  constituting  "  a 
great  industrial  organisation,"  and  it  gives  details  as  to  their 
charges  for  the  cartage  which  is,  of  course,  a  "necessary 
adjunct  of  rail  transportation."  It  is  important  that  these 
charges  should  be  taken  into  account  by  the  English  critic, 
because  they  must  (among  other  items)  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  the  German  railway  rates  when  these  are  com- 
pared with  British  railway  rates  that  include  the  services  of 
collection  or  delivery,  or  both.  The  Report  says : — 

The  Spediteurs  in  the  various  towns  have  their  various  unions  which 
fix  the  charges  to  be  made  for  various  services,  so  that  competition  in 
prices  does  not  actually  exist,  but  in  facilities  and  attention  such  is  keen. 
The  charges  are  somewhat  as  follows,  differing  of  course  in  various 
towns. 

For  the  transport  of  parcels  by  consignments  under  2\  tons  from  the 
railway  station  dep6t  and  customs  house  to  the  town  2'5ow.  to  ^m. 
per  ton. 

For  collection  from  town  to  station  yn.  per  ton. 

For  unwieldy  goods  the  charges  are  :     $m.  to  izm.  per  ton. 

The  Cartage  prices  do  not  include  the  taking  of  goods  up  or  down 
stairs. 

Unwieldy  wares  include  all  goods  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  "  Verkehrsordnung  "  are  so  designated,  as  well  as 
basket  and  cane  materials,  busts,  unpacked  sewing  machines,  new  furni- 
ture (packed  and  unpacked),  straw  hats,  artificial  flowers,  perambulators, 
carriages,  bicycles,  etc. 

Goods  which  weigh  over  500  kilos  per  piece  are  subject  to  special 
arrangements,  and  cannot  be  conveyed  under  the  general  tariff. 

For  traffic  by  express  goods  trains,  a  higher  charge  is  made,  varying 
in  the  case  of : 

i  to    50  kg.  from  $opf.  to  6opf. 
51  to  100  kg.  from  ^opf.  to  Sopf. 

and  proceeding  upwards  at  the  rate  of  about  $opf.  per  50  kg.  For  un- 
wieldy articles  by  express  train  there  is  an  additional  charge  of  50  per 
cent. 

In  the  case  of  large  traders  they  either  perform  their  own  carting  or 
have  their  own  particular  firm  of  Spediteur.  However,  to  meet  the  case 
of  the  smaller  man,  the  railways  in  most  towns  have  their  own  officially 
appointed  Spediteur  to  whom  they  entrust  the  collection  and  delivery 
of  articles  when  requested  to  arrange  such  services.  The  tariff  is  on 
the  same  general  lines  as  that  of  other  Spediteurs  and  the  railway  take 
no  responsibility,  the  consignee  or  consignor  being  liable  for  payment  of 
the  charges. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  why  with  the  enormous  traffic  passing 
over  the  railways  are  the  cartage  and  delivery  not  taken  in  hand  by  the 
railways  themselves. 

It  is  gathered  from  a  high  source  that  although  the  wishes  of  the  rail- 
way administration  may  lean  in  that  direction,  the  Spediteurs  are  such 
a.  powerful  organisation  that  they  fear  the  opposition  which  would  be 
raised  to  any  such  proposal. 
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The  British  trader  may  be  left  to  decide  for  himself 
whether,  so  far  as  collection  and  delivery  are  concerned,  it  is 
not  alike  better  and  more  economical  that  these  services 
should  be  performed  (when  required)  by  the  railways  as  part 
of  a  through  rate,  instead  of  being  undertaken  by  an  entirely 
independent  organisation  requiring  a  separate  staff,  separate 
premises,  and  an  additional  set  of  profits. 

The  Spediteurs,  however,  as  already  mentioned,  are  not 
only  cartage  agents  but  forwarding  agents  as  well ;  and 
on  this  important  phase  of  their  functions  the  Report 
says : — 

The  many  complications  of  the  tariffs  require  expert  knowledge  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  constant  practice,  and  it  is  therefore  usual  in 
Germany  for  merchants  to  entrust  the  complete  forwarding  of  their 
wares  to  Spediteurs,  the  latter  undertaking  to  find  the  best  and  cheapest 
means  of  transit.  It  may  be  that  the  goods  are  destined  for  foreign 
export  or  international  trade,  and  then  the  Spediteur  will  arrange  the 
necessary  transhipment  charges  at  the  ports,  or  customs  charges  at  the 
frontier,  and  so  on.  He  may  also,  even  in  internal  communication, 
find  a  combined  rail  and  water  route  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the 
throughout  rail  charge,  and  so  in  point  of  fact  the  rail  rate  charges  are 
not  the  charges  which  directly  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  trader. 
The  rate  which  he  pays  is  the  Spediteurs'  rate,  which  varies  from  the 
rail  rate  in  the  first  place  because  it  includes  the  Spediteurs'  charges 
for  collecting,  forwarding  and  delivering,  etc. ;  and  in  the  second  place 
it  is  the  rate  based  on  a  payment  by  the  Spediteur  to  the  railway  for 
large  tonnages,  which  rate  he  is  enabled  to  obtain  owing  to  the  large 
traffic  passing  through  his  hands,  and  the  consequent  opportunity  for 
"lumping"  goods  for  one  town  into  one  consignment. 

The  arrangement  is,  therefore,  to  the  benefit  of  the  trader  and  agent 
alike.  In  many  towns  where  large  trades  are  centralised,  the  Spediteur 
specialises  in  one  particular  trade,  or  for  one  particular  part  of  the 
world,  and  all  such  traffic  passes  through  his  hands. 

In  large  towns  the  Spediteur  has  his  own  loading  wharf  at  the  station, 
rented  from  the  railway  company  with  separate  siding  connection,  for 
which  he  has  to  pay  a  charge  of  $opf.  per  truck  both  inwards  and 
outwards. 

One  sees  from  all  this  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  make  just 
comparisons  between  railway  rates  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  those  in  Germany  when,  apart  from  other  considerations, 
the  German  trader  deals,  not  direct  with  the  railways,  but 
with  forwarding  agents  who  pay  for  bulked  consignments 
rates  altogether  different  from  those  he  would  himself  have 
to  pay  for  his  individual  lots. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  SERVICES. 

Then  the  German  railway  tariffs  do  not  include  the  cost  of 
loading  or  unloading,  except  in  the  case  of  piece  goods  ;  and 
I  have  shown,  on  page  19,  the  small  proportion  that  the  car- 
riage of  these  bears  to  the  sum  total  of  the  traffic.  Apart 
from  this  particular  exception,  the  trader  must  either  himself 
arrange  for  loading  and  unloading  or  pay  extra  for  the  work, 
the  railway  rate  charged  including  nothing  but  use  of  wagon 
and  the  transport  thereof  from  one  point  to  another. 

Details  as  to  the  charges  made  when,  at  the  request  of  the 
trader,  the  railway  itself  undertakes  the  work  of  loading  and 
unloading  are  given  in  the  Report ;  and  there,  also,  will  be 
found  the  scale  of  charges  for  the  hire  of  sheets  and  the  weigh- 
ing of  trucks.  It  is  further  shown  that  fees  are  charged  for 
the  issue  of  advice  notes  of  the  arrival  of  goods,  for  deter- 
mining the  number  of  articles  in  wagon  loads,  and  for  selling 
unmarketable  goods.  Way-bills  and  declarations,  custom- 
tax  forms,  and  statistical  forms  have  to  paid  for,  and  fees  are 
charged  when  any  of  these  documents  are  filled  up  by  the 
railway  people  instead  of  by  the  trader  himself. 

These  further  items  should,  therefore,  also  be  allowed  for 
by  those  who  attempt  the  very  difficult  task  of  comparing 
British  and  German  railway  rates  offering  such  wide  diversi- 
ties in  fundamental  conditions  and  working  details. 

THE  ADVISORY  COUNCILS  AGAIN. 

Reverting  to  the  Advisory  Councils,  the  Report  gives 
various  details  as  to  their  mode  of  procedure,  mentioning, 
among  other  things,  that  they  are  advisory  only,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  "  having  no  authority  whatever  over  the 
railway  administrations  "  ;  and  it  adds  : — 

In  general  cases,  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  are  acted  upon, 
but  not  always  immediately,  and  very  frequently  a  considerable  time 
elapses  before  they  are  carried  into  effect.  In  cases  of  reduced  rates, 
if  the  authorities  so  desire,  no  formalities  require  to  be  observed  tending 
to  a  postponement.  The  alteration  can  come  into  force  at  once,  and  it 
is  only  in  the  case  of  an  increase  in  the  rate  that  six  weeks'  published 
notice  must  be  given.  (As  a  rule,  when  an  alteration  in  a  railway  rate 
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is  proposed  it  is  the  custom  for  the  railway  authorities  to  circularise 
the  various  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  obtain  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  them.  In  fact,  in  Saxony  it  is  through  the  medium  of  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  for  the  most  part  that  application  for  alterations  in 
rates  are  submitted  to  the  railway  authorities.) 

Increases  of  rates  are,  however,  very  few ;  once  a  rate  is  established 
it  is  usually  permanent,  unless  national  considerations  may  require  the 
removal  of  an  Ausnahme  tariff.  There  is  no  court  of  appeal  against 
any  increase  of  rate  (unless  it  be  protest  in  Parliament),  the  decision  of 
the  State  being  absolutely  final. 


EXPERIMENTAL  RATES. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
railways  to  make  "experimental"  rates  with  a  view  to  giving 
support  to  new  industrial  undertakings  which  might  other- 
wise be  hampered  in  reaching  the  necessary  markets,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  still  more  would  be  done  in  this  direction  but 
for  the  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  the  way  of  "justifying" 
before  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
mission a  reversion  to  the  original  rate  should  the  experi- 
mental one  not  lead  to  the  desired  results. 

In  Germany,  as  the  Report  shows,  "  experimental  rates  are 
absolutely  unknown,  with  one  exception,  if  it  can  really  be 
called  such,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  food,"  under  a  preva- 
lence of  famine  prices.  The  general  position  is  thus  stated  : — 

Special  experimental  rates  to  encourage  the  development  of  any 
particular  industry  would,  however,  appear  to  be  practically  impossible, 
because  unless  it  be  an  absolutely  new  industry,  similar  trades  in  other 
districts  would  be  affected  in  competition,  and  demands  for  correspond- 
ing decreases  follow.  Until  a  trade  has  practical  experience  and  can 
convince  the  authorities  of  the  impossibility  of  existence  (and  then  only 
with  disastrous  results  to  national  trade  or  prestige)  the  ordinary  kilo- 
metric  rate  and  classification  must  rule.  In  internal  traffics  Ausnahme 
traffics  are  not  designed  simply  to  overcome  geographical  differences. 

Here,  in  a  few  lines,  we  have  one  of  the  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  a  State-owned  and  a  company-owned  system 
of  railways.  On  the  former,  with  the  ever-present  need  on  the 
part  of  State  functionaries  to  preserve  the  balance  between 
one  section  of  the  country  and  another,  there  cannot  be 
the  same  elasticity  in  the  granting  of  special  rates  as  can  be 
practised  by  individual  railway  companies,  each  of  them 
anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  own  particular  district, 
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and  none  of  them  influenced  by  those  political  considerations 
which  must  necessarily  arise  in  the  case  of  a  State  system 
covering  the  whole  country,  and  no  more  concerned  in  one 
part  thereof  than  it  is  in  another. 

Unless  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  railway  companies  did 
give  specially  low  rates  "  simply  to  overcome  geographical 
differences,"  market  gardeners  in  Cornwall  and  fishermen  in 
Scotland  would  be  practically  excluded  from  the  London 
markets.  Producers  located  near  to  leading  centres  of  popu- 
lation certainly  do  complain  that  they  are  deprived  of  their 
" geographical  advantage"  by  the  rail  facilities  granted  to 
their  competitors  at  a  distance.  But  there  is  obviously  another 
side  to  the  story,  and  one  that  concerns  not  alone  these  dis- 
tant competitors  but  the  consumer,  who  benefits  from  the 
lower  prices  to  which  the  competition  thus  fostered  naturally 
leads. 

DEFICIENT  WAGON  SUPPLY. 

One  fact  brought  out  in  the  Report  which  rather  detracts 
from  the  story  as  to  the  "  greatest  possible  satisfaction"  of  the 
German  traders  with  their  system  of  State  railways  is  that "  a 
constant  complaint "  is  "  directed  by  the  public  against  the 
railway  administration"  in  respect  to  the  supply  of  wagons; 
such  supply  being  especially  inadequate  at  that  season  of  the 
year  when  the  water  transport  fails,  with  a  consequent  increase 
of  traffic  on  the  rails.  The  shortage  causes  much  loss  in  the 
iron  and  coal  districts,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  quoted  from  the  report  for  1907  of  the  Essen  Chamber 
of  Commerce : — 

Heavy  losses  were  caused  to  industry  during  the  year  by  the  scarcity 
of  wagons.  Between  Otober  ist  and  December  isth,  in  the  Ruhr 
district,  out  of  1,296,892  trucks  applied  for,  no  less  than  130,049  were 
failing. 

The  shortage  of  wagons  in  the  Ruhr  district  amounted  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1907  to  6-38  per  cent,  of  the  number  demanded,  and  in 
the  last  three  months  of  1907  to  7-27  per  cent,  of  the  number  demanded. 

The  lamentable  shortage  of  coke  wagons  was  greatly  felt  in  the  coke 
trade,  and  the  coke  ovens  were  therefore  obliged  to  use  coal  wagons 
for  their  traffic,  and  in  order  to  utilise  their  loading  capacity,  they  had 
to  provide  these  wagons  with  side  boards.  The  manifold  inconveniences 
and  expenses  resulting  from  the  use  of  such  boarded  wagons,  both  to 
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the  consignor  and  consignee,  induced  us  to  again  apply  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  to  reduce  the  loading  weight  of  coal  wagons  used  for 
coke  traffic  from  15  to  10  tons.  The  Minister  declined  the  application 
on  principle,  but  promised  that  special  regard  should  be  given  to  the 
supply  of  coke  wagons  when  the  rolling  stock  for  the  current  year  was 
constructed.  However,  a  certain  alleviation  has  been  obtained  by  the 
fact  that  the  loading  weight  of  the  new  2o-ton  coal  trucks,  of  which  a 
considerable  number  are  now  in  traffic,  has  been  reduced  from  20  tons 
to  15  tons  when  used  for  coke  traffic,  owing  to  lack  of  coke  wagons. 

From  the  Report  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  "  Trade  of 
the  Consular  District  of  Frankfort"  for  1906,  by  Mr.  Oppen- 
heimer,  British  Consul-General,  I  find  that  in  the  Ruhr  district 
in  that  year  there  was  a  shortage  of  175,081  wagons,  and  the 
total  shortage  for  the  Prussian  coal  districts  in  general  was 
259,7*4  wagons. 

DEMURRAGE  CHARGES. 

The  Prussian  Government  are  certainly  spending  substantial 
sums  of  money  in  the  provision  of  new  rolling  stock  ;  and  I 
might  mention  that  in  a  scheme  for  railway  betterment  brought 
before  the  Prussian  Diet  in  the  early  part  of  1908,  and  repre- 
senting a  total  outlay  of  £25,142,000,  no  less  a  sum  than 
£11,000,000  was  put  down  for  rolling-stock.  (See  the 
"  Engineering  Supplement"  of  The  Times,  May  I3th,  1908.) 

These  figures  alone  would  suggest  that  the  supply  of 
rolling  stock  must  indeed  have  fallen  into  arrear  when  it  was 
necessary  to  spend  so  big  a  sum  in  making  provision  for  the 
deficiency. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  this  question,  and  one 
that  is  well  brought  out  in  the  Report  to  the  Railway  Con- 
ference. In  order,  as  there  stated,  "  to  get  the  fullest  use  out 
of  the  wagons,  and  avert,  if  possible,  the  necessity  of  capital 
expenditure  on  further  supplies,"  the  Prussian  State  railway 
administration  has  very  strict  regulations  in  regard  to  unload- 
ing, and  it  stringently  enforces  the  demurrage  charges  should 
the  "  meagre  time  allowance,"  as  the  Report  rightly  describes 
it,  be  exceeded. 

In  effect,  the  regulations  in  question  provide  that  when  the 
unloading  devolves  on  the  consignee,  the  goods  must  be 
removed  from  the  wagon  "  within  a  period  of  twelve  day-hours 
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after  the  time  of  advice  or  placing  in  position.  When  (as  in 
the  case  of  piece  goods)  the  unloading  does  not  devolve  on 
the  consignee,  removal  must  be  effected  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  notification  of  arrival."  It  is,  however,  further 
provided  that — 

If  the  general  traffic  is  endangered  through  extraordinary  traffic  con- 
ditions, the  Railway  Administration  is  entitled  to  raise  the  wharfage 
and  demurrage  rates  ;  and  when  these  measures  are  not  sufficient  the 
Administration  is  entitled  to  shorten  the  period  for  loading  or  unloading, 
and  also  to  shorten  the  free  wharfage  period  during  the  time  of  such 
excessive  traffic. 

Should  either  the  normal  or  the  curtailed  times  thus  allowed 
for  unloading  be  exceeded,  demurrage  charges  are  imposed  in 
respect  to  each  commenced  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  as 

under  : — 

m.  Pf. 
For  the  first  24  hours  for  each  wagon       ...  ...    2.00 

For  the  second  24  hours  for  each  wagon  ...  ...     3.00 

For  each  additional  24  hours       ...  ...  ...    4.00 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ordinary  allowance  of  twelve  hours 
as  the  free  period  within  which,  for  example,  a  German  trader 
must  unload  a  number  of  wagons  bringing  raw  material  to  his 
works,  is  already  "  meagre "  enough ;  but,  as  one  means  of 
remedying  the  wagon  shortage,  the  railway  administration 
has,  on  occasions,  taken  advantage  of  the  provision  quoted 
above  to  reduce  this  free  period  to  six  hours,  thereby  inflicting, 
as  the  Report  may  well  suggest,  "  considerable  hardship  on  the 
trader."  The  time  allowance,  too,  for  unloading  is  the  same 
whether  the  wagons  have  a  capacity  of  5  tons,  10  tons,  1 5  tons, 
or  even  more.  The  Report  also  tells  us  that :  — 

Cases  certainly  have  been  known  in  which  the  demurrage  has  been 
refunded,  where  the  trader  has  been  able  to  show  conclusively  his 
absolute  inability  to  unload  within  the  stipulated  time-limit  owing  to 
the  glut  of  wagons  brought  in  by  the  railway,  but  no  obligation  whatever 
devolves  upon  the  railway  to  concede  this,  and  in  those  few  instances 
where  it  has  been  done  it  was  purely  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  and  under  no  circumstances  during  the  period  of  scarcity 
of  wagons. 

The  demurrage  regulations  are  equally  applicable  to  shipment  traffic, 
whether  or  not  ships  are  available  for  the  reception  of  the  goods  or  coal 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Whether  or  not  German  traders  can  so  far  adapt  their 
businesses  to  these  very  onerous  regulations  as  still  to  regard 
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the  administration  of  their  railways  with  the  greatest  possible 
satisfaction,  British  traders — and  especially  Scottish  traders — 
may  be  invited  to  consider  what  their  own  position  would  be 
if  they  had  to  submit  to  unloading  regulations  and  demurrage 
charges  of  the  type  here  in  question. 

STORAGE  AND  WHARFAGE  CHARGES. 

German  traders  do  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  many  a 
British  trader  in  having  placed  at  his  disposal  large  railway 
warehouses  where  he  can  store  his  goods,  either  for  a  certain 
free  period  or  at  a  nominal  rental,  transacting  his  business 
from  an  office,  and  requiring  no  separate  warehouse  of  his 
own.  These  differences  in  the  conditions  of  the  two  countries, 
as  bearing  on  the  consideration  as  to  what  the  rates  charged 
may  or  may  not  include,  must,  therefore,  also  be  borne  in  mind 
in  the  making  of  comparisons  between  the  two. 

When  such  storage  or  wharfage  as  the  German  railways  do 
provide  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  trader,  the  fees  charged 
(as  given  in  the  Report)  are  as  under  : — 

I.  STORAGE: — 

m.  pf. 

(a)  When  stored  in  covered  premises,  for  each  com- 
menced 24  hours  and  100  kg.  ...  ...  ...  10 

(6)  When  stored  in  the  open  air,  for  each  commenced 

24  hours  and  100  kg.  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 

II.  WHARFAGE  : — 

1.  The  depositing  of  wood  and  other  raw  materials  in 

the  open  air  alongside  the  railway  will  be  specially 
permitted,  so  far  as  this  space  is  available,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  such  raw  materials  in  wagon 
loads  or  as  a  temporary  deposit  when  unloading. 
The  wharfage  charge  for  one  square  metre  and 
10  days  is  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

2.  Periods  less  than  10  days  will  be  considered  as  10 

days,  and  space  less  than  one  square  metre  will  be 
counted  as  one  square  metre.  Intimation  to  remove 
the  goods  must  be  complied  with  within  three  days, 
otherwise  storage  fees  will  be  charged. 

TIME  ALLOWANCE  FOR  RAIL  TRANSIT. 
From   the    full    particulars  given  under   this    heading  in 
the  Report,  I  take  the  following  passages  : — 

Regulations  are  laid  down  by  the  railway  authorities  in  respect  to 
the  time  which  they  require  for  the  transportation  of  goods,  and  within 
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such  limits  no  liability  for  delay  attaches  to  them.  The  advantages  of 
these  regulations  from  a  railway  working  point  of  view  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  assistance  thereby  given  in  the  direction  of  economi- 
cal working.  In  point  of  fact  these  regulations  enable  the  railways  so 
to  order  their  working  that  they  can  obtain  the  fullest  benefit  from 
heavy  loads  with  the  minimum  of  haulage  power,  and  further,  apart 
from  possible  exceptional  circumstances,  minimise  grounds  for  claims. 
The  transit  times  are  : — 

(a]  For  fast  goods  :  Days. 

1.  Time  for  dispatch  from  forwarding  station         ...       i 

2.  Time  for  transport,  for  every  commenced  300  km. 

or  portions  thereof  ...  ...  ...       i 

(6)  For  slow  goods  : 

1.  Time  for  despatch  from  forwarding  station        ...      2 

2.  Time  of  transport  up  to  distance  of  100  km.       ...       i 
For  further  distances,  for  every  commenced  further 

200  km.  or  portions  thereof      ...  ...  ...       i 

This  time  allowance  will  perhaps  be  clearer  if  the  following  example 
is  made,  assuming  the  regulations  applied  to  traffic  at  the  ordinary  slow 
rates  from  Manchester  to  London.    The  transit  time  would  be : — 

Days. 
Time  allowed  at  Manchester  for  despatch       ...  ...      2 

Time  allowed  for  haulage     ...  ...  ...  ...      2 

Total         ...  ...  ...  ...      4 

The  period  begins  on  the  midnight  following  the  receipt  of  the  goods 
and  way-bill,  so  that  goods  handed  in  at  Manchester  station  on  Monday 
afternoon  would  not  be  bound  to  be  in  London  until  12  midnight  on 
Friday. 

With  large  traffics  offering  between  important  industrial  centres  the 
traffic  is  conveyed  well  within  the  time  limit,  but  there  is  no  disposition 
at  the  moment  on  that  account  to  make  any  modification  therein,  as 
such  would  render  void  its  value  in  connection  with  claims. 

In  fact,  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  quantity  which  is  conveyed 
at  the  "  Eilgut "  rate,  the  question  has  been  mooted  as  to  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  have  only  one  uniform  rate,  but  the  railways  do 
not  show  any  disposition  to  abandon  the  advantage  which  the  lengthy 
time  limit  secures  for  them.  There  is  always  the  possibility  that  if 
quicker  transit  is  required  the  higher  fast  goods  rate  will  be  paid,  and 
this  without  any  additional  cost  to  the  railway,  because  if  there  is  not 
sufficient  traffic  to  warrant  the  running  of  a  complete  fast  train,  the 
difficulty  is  overcome  by  attaching  the  separate  trucks  to  the  ordinary 
passenger  trains. 

Compensation  for  exceeding  the  time  allowance  is  paid  on 
certain  scales  (given  in  the  Report)  according  to  "  non- 
insurance  "  or  "  insurance  of  delivery." 

If  British  railways  had  the  same  advantages  in  regard  to 
time  allowance  for  transport  and  delivery  as  those  shown 
above,  they  would  be  able  to  operate  much  more  economi- 
cally, consignments  being  kept  back  when  necessary,  or 
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particular  goods  trains  not  being  regularly  run,  in  order  to 
facilitate  better  loading.  Such  an  arrangement  would  suit 
the  railway  companies  admirably ;  but  it  would  certainly  not 
suit  traders  whoes  business  has  been  established  on  the  basis 
of  their  keeping  only  small  stocks  capable  of  being  replenished 
from  day  to  day,  or  at  frequent  intervals,  by  fresh  supplies 
ordered,  it  may  be,  by  telegraph  or  telephone,  and  delivered 
to  them  by  the  railway  company  generally  on  the  morning 
following  the  day  of  despatch.  A  resort  to  the  German  system 
here  would,  in  fact,  necessitate  a  complete  reorganisation 
of  our  ordinary  trading  conditions,  especially  as  regards  the 
small  shopkeeper. 

PACKING  REGULATIONS  AND  OWNER'S  RISK. 

As  I  have  already  shown  in  my  book  on  "  German  v. 
British  Railways,"  the  State  Railways  in  Germany  do  not 
have  separate  "  owner's  risk "  rates,  and  nominally  they  do 
accept  responsibility  for  damage,  loss,  etc.  ;  but  they  hedge 
round  that  responsibility  by  imposing  on  the  traders  such 
stringent  regulations  in  regard  to  the  packing  and  the  clear 
addressing  of  consignments  that,  in  effect,  and  coupled  with 
the  generous  time  allowance  for  transport,  the  actual  risk 
they  run  in  having  made  upon  them  claims  which  the  traders 
can  have  any  chance  of  sustaining  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  general  position  is  thus  stated  in  the  Report : — 

1.  So  far  as  the  nature  of  goods  renders  packing  necessary  for  pro- 
tection against  loss,  diminution  or  damage  on  the  journey,  fit  provision 
against  this  must  be  provided  by  the  consignor. 

2.  If  the  consignor  has  not  complied  with  this  obligation,  then  the 
railway  administration  is,  provided  the  acceptance  of  the  goods  has  been 
refused,  justified  in  demanding  that  the  consignor  shall  admit  the  defaults 
and  defects  of  packing.    These  shall  be  put  down  on  the  invoice  and 
specially  marked ;  further,  a  separate  explanation  of  the  same  shall  be 
sent  to  the  arrival  station  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  form.     If, 
however,  a  consignor  is  constantly  in  the  habit  of  sending  goods  un- 

gacked  or  with  such  deficiencies  of  packing  from  the  same  station,  then 
e  can  make  a  general  declaration  instead  of  a  special  declaration  for 
every  consignment.  In  this  case  the  invoice  must  contain,  in  addition 
to  the  above-mentioned  acknowledgment,  a  reference  to  the  general 
declaration  sent  to  the  arrival  station.  Such  forms  are  to  be  held  ready 
at  the  starting  station. 

3.  For  those  cases  described  above  and  also  for  such  defects  of  pack- 
ing which  are  not  externally  traceable,  the  consignor  is  responsible,  and 
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he  must  bear  any  damage  arising  therefrom.  If  the  filling-up  of  the 
form  has  not  taken  place,  then  the  consignor  is  responsible  for  the 
external  defects  of  packing  only  when  found  guilty  of  intention  to 
defraud. 

4.  The  goods  are  to  be  marked  in  a  durable  and  distinct  manner, 
which  shall  prevent  any  mistake  being  made,  and  the  markings  sha  1 
harmonise  with  those  in  the  consignment  note. 

5.  The  railway  administration  is  justified  in  demanding  that  goods 
shall  be  marked  by  the  consignor  with  the  designation  of  the  arrival 
station  in  a  durable  manner,  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  the  goods  will  allow 
of  this  without  great  difficulty. 

Ordinary  Form  of  Indemnity. 

The  goods  station  of  railway  at  has  at  my  (our)  request 

accepted  for  transportation   the  undermentioned    goods  I  (we) 

hereby  expressly  declare  that  these  goods  are  *unpacked 
insufficiently  packed  as  hereunder  described  and  this  has  been 

acknowledged  by  us  on  the  waybill. 

General  Form  of  Indemnity. 

The  goods   station  of  Railway  at  at  my   (our)    request 

accepts  to-day  and  until  further  notice  the  following  goods  for  transport 

I  (we)  expressly  declare  that  these  goods  are  unpacked* 
insufficiently  packed  as  hereunder  described. 

*  The  words  "unpacked"  or  "insufficiently  packed  as  hereunder 
described  "  should  be  struck  out  in  accordance  with  individual  circum- 
stances. 

As  the  result  of  my  own  inquiries  in  Germany,  I  found  that 
this  indemnity  has  to  be  given  to  the  railway  people  in  respect 
to  every  consignment  which  is  not  so  packed  (either  in  solid 
wooden  cases  or  otherwise)  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
it  could  not  well  come  to  any  harm  whatever.  Practically 
everything  else  goes  at  "owner's  risk,"  though  without  the 
advantage  to  the  trader  of  a  lower  "  owner's  risk  "  rate. 

CLAIMS. 

Nor  does  the  Report  suggest  that  German  traders  are  more 
favourably  circumstanced  than  the  British  in  the  matter  of 
making  claims.  It  says  : — 

Apart  from  regulations  which  would  seem  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  considerable  claims,  further  regulations  exist  dealing  with  the  pay- 
ment of  any  which  may  arise.  Very  considerable  difficulty,  beyond  this 
actual  letter  of  the  law,  is  experienced  in  the  prosecution  of  any  claims, 
as  the  onus  of  proof  is  on  the  claimant.  Even  when  goods  are  found 
damaged  on  the  railway  at  their  arrival  station,  the  cost  of  warehousing 
such  goods  mast  be  borne  by  the  consignor  until  the  time  of  their 
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removal,  the  question  of  liability  being  decided  hereafter.  Some  of 
the  large  traders  who  have  taken  active  measures  to  obtain  redress  by 
means  of  the  law  courts,  find  their  claims  more  frequently  met,  but  in 
the  general  rule  the  State  relies  with  success  on  the  strict  letter  of  the 
regulations.  In  any  case  a  considerable  time  frequently  elapses  in 
dealing  with  a  claim  where  more  than  one  Administration  or  State 
is  involved. 

The  railway  is  certainly  responsible — 

For  injury  in  respect  of  diminution,  loss  or  damage  of  goods  arising 
between  the  time  of  their  acceptance  for  transport  until  delivery,  unless 
the  injury  be  caused  by  a  fault  or  instructions  of  the  owner  not  attribut- 
able to  the  railway,  or  by  force  majeure  or  to  a  defect  in  the  packing 
not  externally  visible,  or  to  the  natural  quality  or  constitution  of  the 
goods,  especially  as  regards  their  danger  of  deterioration,  wastage,  or 
leakage. 

But  this  liability  is  subject  to  a  list  of  regulations  (given  in 
full  in  the  Report)  which  once  more  reduce  it  very  materially 
in  actual  operation.  Following  this  list  is  the  intimation  that 
"  If  injury  could  have  arisen  from  the  risks  mentioned  above, 
then  it  will  be  assumed  that  it  has  so  arisen "  ;  though  it 
is  further  declared : — "  The  railway  cannot  evade  liability, 
provided  it  can  be  proved  that  they  are  at  fault." 

There  is  much  virtue,  from  the  State  railways'  point  of  view, 
in  this  proviso  ;  and  if,  in  practice,  fewer  claims  are  made 
in  Germany  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  due  to  the  following  causes  : — (i)  That  the  strict 
regulations  enforced  in  Germany  in  regard  to  packing  may 
lead  to  less  actual  damage  being  done  than  is  the  case  here 
with  consignments  the  packing  of  which  is  often  extremely 
defective  or  non-existent ;  (2)  that  the  fact  is  recognised  that 
the  State  railways  administrations  are  not  "squeezable," 
and  will  recognise  nothing  but  absolute  legal  liability,  proved 
beyond  the  shadow  of  any  possible  doubt ;  and  (3)  that  even 
where  there  may  be  thought  to  be  a  chance  of  sustaining  a 
possible  claim  against  them,  the  trouble  and  delay  involved 
may  be  such  that  the  trader  deems  it  better  to  bear  the  loss. 
When  I  inquired  from  one  trader  in  Germany,  who  has  exten- 
sive dealings  with  the  State  railways,  and  confessed  to  having 
suffered  much  at  their  hands,  if  he  often  made  claims  against 
them,  he  replied  : — "  No ;  I  find  it  much  better  to  save  the 
postage-stamp." 
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LEDGER  ACCOUNTS. 

The  system  of  ledger  accounts  is  very  different  in  Germany 
from  what  it  is  in  England,  where  many  a  trader  practically 
carries  on  his  business  with  the  help  of  a  railway  company's 
capital.  State  railway  administrations  say,  in  effect,  that, 
inasmuch  as  they  represent  State  institutions,  they  cannot  run 
the  same  risks  in  giving  credit  to  traders  as  commercial 
companies  may.  Hence  they  accept  ledger  accounts  only 
under  the  following  conditions  : — 

Ledger  or  credit  accounts  are  allowed  in  respect  of  freight  charges,  a 
deposit  being  required  in  cash,  specified  securities,  or  sureties,  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  i£  times  the  average  monthly  freight  payments. 

No  interest  is  paid  on  cash  deposits,  and  it  is  necessary  for  traders 
making  use  of  this  credit  system  to  keep  fully  posted  books  of  their 
liability  towards  the  railway,  as  no  responsibility  whatever  lies  upon  the 
railway  to  advise  them  when  the  deposit  is  exhausted. 

In  the  absence  of  payment  of  accounts,  when  these  reach  the  amount 
of  the  deposit  all  carriage  must  be  pre-paid. 

If  any  objection  is  raised  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  balance  of  the 
account,  payment  must  first  be  made,  and  then  only  afterwards  will  the 
matter  be  inquired  into  and  an  adjustment  made  if  necessary. 

The  German  trader  who  is  not  able  or  willing  to  open  a 
ledger  account  on  these  conditions  must  adopt  the  alternative 
of  paying  "  cash  down  "  for  every  transaction,  however  big 
the  business  he  does  with  the  railways. 

PRIVATE  SIDINGS. 

Four  and  a  half  pages  of  the  Blue-book  are  occupied  by  a 
translation  of  the  "  Conditions  for  the  Granting  of  Private 
Sidings  "  ;  but  it  must  suffice  here  if  I  reproduce  the  following 
introductory  comments : — 

Private  sidings  are  allowed  to  be  constructed  to  connect  with  the  rail- 
way on  certain  terms  and  conditions  as  given  later.  The  general  rule 
in  their  construction  is  that  private  sidings  must  connect  with  an  exist- 
ing goods  station,  and  this  in  many  cases  requires  a  considerable  detour, 
and  of  course  much  additional  expense  to  the  trader.  Facilities  for 
connecting  on  what  is  called  a  "  free  "  section  of  the  line,  i.e.,  at  a  point 
between  two  stations,  are  more  difficult  to  obtain,  and,  if  a  connection 
be  so  made,  a  kilometric  rate  must  be  paid  for  haulage  to  the  nearest 
goods  station,  as  well  as  all  costs  in  the  way  of  signalling  and  staff,  etc. 
(until  the  traffic  develops  to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant  the  provision 
of  a  station). 

In  earlier  days,  when  private  railways  were  more  powerful  than  they 
are  now,  it  is  understood  that  competition  made  it  possible  for  private 
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sidings  to  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  railways.  To-day  such 
private  railways  as  still  exist  have  liberty  of  action  as  regards  the  terms 
upon  which  private  sidings  shall  be  laid  down,  but  they  are  in  a  difficulty 
if  they  wish  to  compete  in  this  way  with  the  State  for  any  common 
traffic,  because  in  making  their  arrangements  for  private  sidings  they 
will  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  have  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
local  governor  ("  Regierungs  President  "),  and  the  State,  through  him, 
can  place  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  carrying  out  the 
necessary  works. 


Mutual  agreements  between  railway  companies  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  invariably  opposed  by  certain  classes  of 
critics  on  the  ground  that  they  lead  to  a  decrease  in  that  com- 
petition which  is  regarded  as  essential  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  British  trader,  while  these  same  critics  may  clamour  in 
almost  the  same  breath  for  a  resort  to  nationalisation,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  State  ownership  of  railways  involves 
the  total  disappearance  of  competition  in  regard  to  domestic 
traffic. 

In  Germany,  as  the  Report  shows,  "  competition  from  a 
public  point  of  view,  in  so  far  as  competition  may  be  said 
to  be  a  benefit  to  the  trade,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
non-existent.  From  a  railway  point  of  view,"  it  continues, 
"  competition  exists  in  so  far  as  there  is  keen  competition 
between  the  Empire  and  its  neighbours." 

The  essential  fact  which  those  who  would  understand  the 
real  nature  of  German  transport  conditions  is  the  one  on  which 
I  have  already  insisted,  namely,  that  such  competition  is 
designed  far  more  to  secure  revenue  for  the  State  railways  — 
revenue  from  which  the  State  treasury  will  benefit  —  than  it  is 
to  confer  special  advantages  on  the  German  trader. 

The  position  in  this  respect  is  so  important  that  Mr.  Pearson 
and  Mr.  Reyntiens  are  well  advised  in  returning  to  it  in  their 
Report  Explaining  that  by  "  keen  competition  between  the 
Empire  and  its  neighbours"  is  meant  the  competition  existing 
between  the  various  ports,  e.g.,  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam  on  the  other,  they 
proceed  :  — 

The  majority  of  the  Ausnahme  tariffs  closely  affect  the  trade 
through  the  ports,  and,  as  has  been  noted,  one  of  the  principal  objects 
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of  these  Ausnahme  tariffs  is  to  secure  traffic  to  the  German  railways. 
So  it  is  that  the  rates  through  the  German  ports  are  based,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  the  competitive  rates  through  the  ports  of  Belgium  and 
Holland,  quite  irrespective  of  the  kilometric  distance. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  this  rate  only  applies  to 
such  traffic  as  is  passing  through  the  port  "  oversea,"  the  local  rate  still 
remaining  on  its  kilometric  mileage  except  under  exceptional  conditions. 
For  example,  the  local  and  export  rates  on  steel  forgings  from  Diisseldorf 
are  as  follows  : — 

Distance.  Local  rate.          Export  rate. 

Km.  Marks.  Marks. 

Rotterdam    ...     220  6*10  5 '90 

Antwerp        ...     194  7*20  5*20 

Hamburg      ...     386  9*70  5-40 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  form  of  competition  procures  actual  benefit 
to  the  trader,  as,  in  the  main,  it  only  applies  to  such  towns  whose  geo- 
graphical situation  makes  the  port  of  another  country  the  only  outlet  for 
its  produce,  i.e.,  the  iron  and  coal  producing  district  of  Westphalia, 
situated  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Empire,  should  find  the  natural 
outlet  for  its  traffic  in  the  Dutch  or  Belgian  ports,  but  in  point  of  fact  in 
freight  charge  Hamburg  is  equally  accessible.  Of  course,  the  object  of 
this  is  national,  rather  than  in  the  direct  interests  of  a  particalar  trade. 

The  anomaly  of  the  position  will  be  seen  in  this,  that,  whereas  for  the 
export  of  iron  from  Essen  the  German  State  railways  grant  a  reduced 
rate  through  Hamburg,  should  the  trader  wish  to  send  his  wares  through 
Antwerp  or  Rotterdam,  although  his  total  through  rate  will  be  the  same, 
it  will  be  purely  through  the  initiative  of  the  Belgian  or  Dutch  railways, 
who  have  to  establish  a  reduced  rate  from  the  frontier,  the  German 
railways  claiming  their  full  local  rate  to  that  point  in  all  cases. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  example  here  given  that  although 
the  distance  from  Diisseldorf  to  Hamburg  is  240  miles,  as 
against  136  miles  to  Rotterdam  (a  difference  of  104  miles) 
and  1 20  to  Antwerp  (or  just  one  half),  the  export  rate  to 
Hamburg  is  only  2\d.  higher  than  the  rate  to  Antwerp,  and 
$d.  higher  than  that  to  Rotterdam.  The  rate  to  the  German 
port  is  thus  governed,  not  by  distance,  but  by  the  competing 
rates  to  Dutch  ports.  It  does  not  follow  that  any  material 
benefit  is  conferred  on  the  trader  at  Diisseldorf;  but,  the 
difference  in  the  rates  being  so  slight,  he  may  give  the  benefit 
of  his  patronage  to  the  German  lines  and  the  German  port  in 
preference  to  the  Dutch  lines  and  a  Dutch  port,  while  the 
Prussian  State  railways,  though  charging  only  just  as  much  as 
this  export  traffic  will  bear  (that  is,  considerably  less  than  the 
local  rate),  stand  to  get  a  corresponding  addition  to  their 
receipts. 

The  whole  position  as  here  described  is,  therefore,  one  of 
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helping  the  revenue  rather  than  one  of  helping  the  trader. 
If  the  Prussian  State  railways  were  influenced  solely  by  a 
desire  to  benefit  the  trader,  they  would  give  both  a  lower 
export  rate  to  the  Dutch  frontier  and  a  lower  local  rate  to 
Hamburg,  instead  of  seeking  only  to  divert  the  export  traffic 
from  taking  the  shortest  and,  therefore,  its  natural  route. 

THE  GERMAN-LEVANT  TARIFF. 

The  Report  deals,  also,  with  the  German-Levant  tariff, 
saying  that  in  general  the  object  of  the  through  rates  given 
under  this  tariff  from  the  principal  towns  of  Germany  for 
consignments  sent  through  Hamburg  (or  Bremen)  to  the 
Levant  is  "to  institute  competition  with  the  Austrian  rail 
rate  through  Trieste  "  ;  thus,  of  course,  securing  for  German 
lines  and  a  German  port  traffic  which,  but  for  the  tariff  in 
question,  would  probably  go  in  the  other  direction. 

Dealing  with  this  subject  in  "  Railways  and  Nationalisation," 
I  said  : — 

The  further  the  point  of  dispatch  from  Hamburg  or  Bremen — and, 
consequently,  the  greater  the  competition  with  Trieste,  etc. — the  lower 
do  these  through  rates  become,  so  that  goods  will  be  carried  from 
points  in  the  south-east  of  Germany,  via  Hamburg  or  Bremen,  to 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  other  ports  at  an  even  lower  rate  than 
would  be  charged  for  taking  the  same  commodities  to  Hamburg  or 
Bremen  only,  when  they  were  not  intended  for  export. 

For  example,  the  "  domestic  "  rate  for  goods  not  specially  classified, 
from  Salzburg  to  Bremen,  a  distance  of  562  miles,  is  555.  6d.  per  ton  for 
lo-ton  lots  when  those  goods  are  for  local  consumption ;  but  if  the 
goods  are  consigned  from  Salzburg,  via  Bremen,  to  a  port  in  the  Levant, 
the  through  rate  is  535.,  or  2s.  6d.  per  ton  less  than  if  the  consignment 
goes  to  Bremen  only.  For  5 -ton  lots  the  corresponding  local  rate  is 
62$.  Sd.  per  ton,  as  compared  with  555.  lod.  for  the  through  rate,  or 
6s.  lod.  per  ton  less  from  Salzburg,  via  Bremen,  to  (say)  Alexandria 
than  from  Salzburg  to  Bremen  only. 

In  this  case  the  Bavarian  and  the  Prussian  State  railways 
each  stand  to  get  an  exceptionally  long  haul  of  traffic  diverted 
from  Trieste ;  while,  as  regards  the  trader,  although  the  com- 
petitive through  rate,  via  Hamburg,  may  not  actually  be  much 
below  the  rate  via  Trieste,  he  may  still  benefit  indirectly 
because,  as  the  Report  points  out — 

From  the  traders'  point  of  view  this  publication  of  a  through  tariff  is 
advantageous  as  it  practically  usurps  the  place  of  a  Spediteur,  the  tariff 
including  the  port  charges  and  incidental  expenses,  etc. 
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COMPETITION  BETWEEN  STATE  AND  PRIVATE  RAILWAYS. 

In  the  early  part  of  their  Report  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr. 
Reyntiens  mention  (as  I  have  stated  on  p.  9)  that  the 
policy  of  the  State  has  been  to  prevent  competition  between 
private  and  State-owned  lines.  In  the  section  dealing  with 
competition  in  general  they  again  deal  with  this  matter, 
saying  :— 

Competition  between  State  and  private  lines  is  effectually  stifled  by 
the  various  methods  of  control,  and  as  between  private  line  and  private 
line  they  are  too  scattered  to  compete  one  with  another. 

In  Bavaria,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  competition  in  granting  conces- 
sions for  lines  which  would  appear  to  be  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
the  State,  in  addition  to  maximum,  minimum  rates  are  fixed.  A  local 
railway  company  in  Munich  runs  from  Munich  to  Kochel  in  competition 
with  the  State  lines,  the  distance  by  their  line  being  16  kilometres  less 
than  the  distance  by  the  State  railways,  but  the  State  have  compelled 
the  company  to  adopt  the  same  fare  as  by  their  lines,  in  order  that  the 
company  may  not  obtain  the  advantage  of  its  more  favourable  route. 


INTER-STATE  COMPETITION. 

Competition  between  States  comprising  the  German  Empire, 
and  in  some  cases  foreign  States,  is,  according  to  the  Report, 
"  entirely  avoided  by  the  institution  of  what  may  be  termed 
pooling  or  routing  arrangements,  even  for  international 
traffic." 

THE  GENERAL  POSITION. 

The  following  "  General  Notes  "  well  deserve  to  be  repro- 
duced in  full : — 

In  any  attempt  at  consideration  of  the  State-owned  railways  as 
existing  in  Germany,  in  relation  to  the  public,  one  factor  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  and  that  is  that  the  trade  of  the  country  has  for  long  years 
past  adapted  itself  to  what  other  countries  would  probably  deem  some- 
what onerous  regulations,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  these  regulations 
were  in  existence  before  the  great  development  of  trade  which  has 
taken  place  in  Germany  during  comparatively  recent  years.  With  this 
adaptation  of  his  business  in  its  infancy  to  the  regulations,  the  trader  is 
more  inclined  to  look  upon  them  with  equanimity.  Still  there  is  no 
doubt  that  on  many  people  they  press  hardly. 

However,  the  point  is  this  (although  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the 
argument  to  figures),  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  these  regula- 
tions are  a  very  considerable  asset  to  the  German  State  railways,  their 
interests  being  paramount  in  each  one. 

The  possibility  of  any  alleviation  or  alteration  is  exceedingly  remote, 
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there  being  little  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  railways  to  abandon  the 
shelter  of  such  laws.  In  fact,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  any 
material  alteration  in  the  regulations  would  have  a  more  or  less  serious 
effect  on  the  German  railways  financially.  It  has  been  shown  how  the 
demurrage  regulations  assist  in  the  deferment  of  capital  expenditure  on 
rolling  stock ;  the  time  allowance  for  delivery  ensures  a  much  lower 
cost  of  handling  and  haulage,  and  consequent  economical  working,  than 
a  more  rapid  transit  would  involve,  because  the  margin  allowed  gives 
full  opportunity  for  waiting  for  full  loads  and  full  trucks  which  an 
accelerated  service  would  not  permit.  The  regulations  as  to  packing 
and  the  indemnity  form  which  has  to  be  signed  reduce  claims  under 
that  head  to  a  minimum,  and  the  general  clauses  in  respect  of  the 
liability  of  the  administrations  are  eminently  in  their  favour. 

A  sample  of  the  immutability  of  State  regulations  is  seen  in  this 
example  from  Bavaria,  where  there  is  an  inadequate  supply  of  wagons 
for  the  conveyance  of  live  animals.  In  calculating  the  charges  for  the 
conveyance  of  live  stock,  the  basis  is  superficial  area  of  the  wagons, 
but  owing  to  the  aforesaid  shortage  of  wagons  it  often  happens  that 
having  only  a  small  consignment  the  trader  is  obliged  to  have  a  larger 
wagon  than  he  actually  requires ;  still  the  same  basis  applies,  he  must 
pay  the  rate  based  on  the  larger  superficial  area  of  this  wagon. 

Assuming,  however,  that  a  trader  has  so  ordered  his  house  that  he 
can  observe  the  regulations  without  distress,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
within  these  regulations  the  railways  are  ably  worked  and  managed, 
and  the  interests  of  the  German  Empire  and  national  supiemacy  receive 
the  co-operation  of  the  railways  wherever  such  is  possible. 


CONNECTION  BETWEEN  RAILWAY  AND  STATE  FINANCE. 

Having  given  this  measure  of  praise  to  the  German  State 
railways,  the  Report  continues  : — 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  nevertheless,  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
that  the  railways  are  not  acting  up  to  the  bargain  made  in  connection 
with  the  nationalisation,  and  which  was  that  trade  interests  should  be 
paramount.  The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  Essen  for  the  year  1907  voices  this  very  clearly  : — 

"The  decisive  role  in  the  nationalisation  of  the  railways  was  the 
standpoint  that  the  State  lines  would  be  made  to  serve  in  the  first  line 
economic  considerations,  and  that,  with  their  aid,  the  economic  forces 
of  the  country  would  be  developed,  and  a  considerable  impetus  given 
to  agriculture,  industry,  and  trade.  Unfortunately,  at  that  time  no 
sufficient  guarantee  was  obtained  to  ensure  the  partition  of  the  economic 
interests  of  the  railways  from  the  financial  and  fiscal  interests  of  the 
State,  and  to  ensure  the  expansion  of  the  railways  from  an  economic 
point  of  view.  As  matters  are  to-day,  the  task  of  the  Railway  Adminis- 
tration is  twofold  :  financial  and  economic.  To  unite  both  in  harmony 
has  always  been  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  it  is  not  saying 
too  much  to  assert  that  for  years  the  economic  requirements  have  had 
to  yield  place  to  financial  considerations ;  that  the  increase  of  our  rail- 
way accommodation,  and  the  provision  of  rolling  stock,  etc.,  has  not 
taken  place  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  development  and  the 
necessities  of  traffic  ;  and  further,  that  no  progress  of  general  importance 
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has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  our  goods  traffic.  The  reason  for  this 
inaction  on  the  part  of  the  Railway  Administration  is,  as  previously 
stated,  to  be  traced  in  the  first  degree  to  the  considerations  of  State 
finances  ;  it  is  due  to  the  necessity  of  handing  over  each  year  consider- 
able amounts  from  the  railway  surpluses  to  the  Treasury.  However, 
signs  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  the  authorities  are  recognising  the 
fact  that  the  railway  finances  should  be  used  in  the  first  line  for  the 
purposes  of  the  railways. 

"  Great  difficulties  are  opposed  to  an  extensive  reduction  of  rates, 
chief  among  which  is  the  close  connection  between  the  railway  finances 
and  the  State  finances.  It  is  true  that  this  relationship  is  somewhat 
more  favourable  than  formerly,  as  to-day  only  about  35  per  cent,  of  the 
State  expenditure  is  covered  by  the  railways,  whereas  in  former  years 
the  percentage  was  40  or  even  more. 

"  But  the  State  is  still  so  very  dependent  upon  the  railways,  and  will  be 
so  for  a  considerable  time,  that  this  constitutes  a  really  formidable 
barrier  to  any  really  effective  reduction  of  tariffs.  The  situation  is 
rendered  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  in  future  considerable  expendi- 
ture, amounting  to  milliards,  will  be  required  for  increasing  the  railway 
accommodation  and  for  enhancing  salaries.  Great  as  these  difficulties 
may  be,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  demands  for  reduc- 
tions in  rates  are  also  entirely  justified.  The  welfare  of  entire  branches 
of  industry  is  dependent  upon  the  introduction  of  suitable  tariffs,  as  also 
are  the  erection  of  new  works  and  the  provision  of  work  for  millions  of 
hands,  and  last  but  not  least,  employment  for  the  steadily  increasing 
population,  which  in  Germany  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  900,000  per 
year.  We  do  not  wish  to  say  that  the  State  has  not  done  much  in  the 
way  of  reducing  rates,  and  has  not  tried  to  meet  the  demands  of  traffic. 
But,  even  if  this  be  admitted,  the  reduction  which  our  goods  tariffs  have 
undergone  in  the  course  of  years  is  too  small.  The  average  receipt  for 
i  ton-kilometre  in  1889  of  3'8if/.  decreased  to  3*76/>/.  in  1895,  and  to 
3'55^/-  m  IQ05>  or  only  a  reduction  of  o'2ipf.  in  10  years. 

"  There  are  two  reasons  why  the  reduction  of  rates  has  proceeded  at 
so  slow  a  rate.  The  first  is,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  railway  finances  and  the  general  State  finances. 
The  second  is  that  the  system  pursued  by  the  State,  when  reducing 
goods  tariffs,  of  instituting  Ausnahme  tariffs  or  the  declassification 
of  goods,  carries  with  it  the  danger  of  causing  dislocations  in  economic 
circles,  which  naturally  are  combated  by  the  persons  affected,  and  which 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  State  itself  cannot  be  desirable  for  the  most 
part.  The  reduction  has  therefore  proceeded  very  slowly,  and  not  even 
the  repeated  resolutions  passed  by  the  Abgeordnetenhaus  on  the 
motions  of  Dr.  Friedberg,  Counts  von  Zedlitz  and  von  Arnim,  to  the 
effect  that  a  regular  reduction  of  tariffs  should  be  put  in  hand  for  such 
goods  as  are  of  special  importance  for  the  products  of  agriculture  and 
industry,  have  induced  the  State  to  proceed  energetically  with  the 
matter." 


PASSENGER  TARIFFS. 

The  remainder  of  the  Report  deals  with  passenger  tariffs 
and  the  relations  of  the  German  railways  and  their  staff.  I 
do  not,  however,  propose  to  refer  to  these  matters  here  beyond 
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saying,  in  regard  to  passenger  traffic,  that  among  the  various 
details  given  are  the  following  : — 

No  free  luggage  whatever — except,  of  course,  hand  luggage — is  allowed 
in  Germany. 

Return  tickets  for  long  distances  have  been  abolished,  but  they  are 
still  issued  for  short  distance  journeys  on  application  at  double  the  price 
of  the  single  tickets.  The  journey  may  only  be  broken  once  in  each 
direction  and  the  return  journey  must  be  commenced  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  date  of  issue. 

Reduced  fare  excursion  trains  exist  only  to  the  most  limited  extent. 
These  trains  are  put  on  solely  at  the  discretion  of  the  administration, 
and  only  run  at  the  principal  holiday  times,  when  one  or  two  special 
trains  may  be  run  to  the  sea  coast  or  mountain  districts.  Excursions 
also  may  be  organised  by  private  persons  by  means  of  guaranteed 
parties,  with  a  minimum  guarantee  of  270  passengers  per  train.  The 
only  other  facility  granted  in  the  way  of  cheaper  tickets  occurs  in 
certain  districts  where  Sunday  tickets  are  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  people  to  obtain  recreation  and  a  change  of  air. 

Within  recent  years  the  German  passenger  tariffs  have  been  revised. 
Previously,  return  tickets  were  in  operation  which  amounted  to  less  than 
the  sum  of  two  single  tickets  ;  an  additional  payment,  which  has  since 
disappeared,  was  the  seat  tax  payable  on  express  trains.  On  the  other 
hand,  25  kg.  (56  Ibs.)  of  free  luggage  was  allowed,  with  a  charge  for 
excess. 

The  recent  revision  consists  in  the  abolition  of  return  tickets,  halving 
the  former  return  fare  as  the  basis  for  the  present  single  tickets,  the 
enforcement  of  a  charge  for  any  quantity  of  luggage,  and  the  institution 
of  the  Imperial  ticket  tax,  with,  however,  the  abandonment  of  the 
former  "  seat  "  charge. 

To  passengers  who  only  intend  to  take  single  journeys  it  is  possible 
that  this  arrangement  is  cheaper,  but  the  question  is  whether  the  bulk 
of  the  travelling  public  require  to  make  single  journeys  only,  because  if 
this  be  not  so  the  new  system  makes  the  art  of  travelling  dearer  rather 
than  cheaper,  thejfare  being  practically  the  same  asjpaid.before,  with  the 
addition  of  the  Government  tax  and  payment  for  luggage,  minus  the 
seat  tax. 

The  result  of  the  alteration  in  the  rates  combined  with  the  ticket  tax, 
which  is  extremely  unpopular,  and  which,  it  should  be  stated,  was 
opposed  by  the  railway  administrations,  is  that  passengers  seek  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  the  higher  rates  by  travelling  in  a  lower  class  than 
formerly,  and  in  1906  the  receipts  from  the  ticket  tax  fell  short  of  the 
estimate  by  £650,000. 

In  addition  to  there  being  no  free  conveyance  of  luggage  by  rail,  there 
is  no  free  porterage.  For  dealing  with  passengers'  luggage  a  body  of 
men  exist  under  the  name  of  "  Gepacktrager,"  licensed  by  the  railway 
but  not  paid  by  them,  subsisting  entirely  on  the  payments  made  to 
them  by  the  public  in  accordance  with  a  prescribed  tariff. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  reader  is  now  in  a  position  to  judge  for  himself  whether, 
and,  if  so,  how  far,  the  information  given  by  his  advisers  to  Mr. 
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Lloyd -George — whose  references  thereto  were,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, mainly  instrumental  in  attracting  the  recent  attention 
to  German  railway  conditions  as  compared  with  our  own — has 
been  confirmed  by  the  investigators  sent  to  Germany  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  Railway  Conference. 

On  the  general  question  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
even  if  the  German  State  Railway  system  were  indeed  a 
source  of  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  German  trader  (though 
this  assumption  is  not  supported  by  such  evidence  as  that  to 
be  found,  for  example,  in  the  Essen  Chamber  of  Commerce 
report),  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  we  should,  for  this 
reason,  attempt  to  reproduce  it  here. 

The  system  may  be  a  great  advance  on  the  railway  con- 
ditions in  Germany  over  thirty  years  ago,  when  nationalisation 
was  first  resorted  to,  and  traders  who  have  since  established 
their  businesses  in  accordance  with  its  regulations  and  the 
particular  nature  and  extent  of  the  facilities  it  affords  may  well 
say  (whatever  the  grievances  they  may  cherish)  that  they 
would  not  care  to  revert  now  to  the  system  of  private 
ownership. 

But  the  really  material  question,  as  regards  ourselves,  is 
whether  the  British  trader,  looking  at  the  whole  matter  from  a 
business  rather  than  from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  and  in 
view  of  such  actual  details  as  those  contained  in  the  Report 
here  in  question,  is  prepared  to  say  that  the  German  system 
would  be  of  more  advantage  to  himself,  and  better  suited  to 
his  own  particular  needs,  than  that  to  which  he,  in  turn,  has 
already  adapted  his  business. 

Am  I  not,  rather,  warranted  in  suggesting  (i)  that  com- 
parisons between  British  and  German  railways  are  no  less 
impracticable  than  the  earlier  and  now  discarded  comparisons 
between  British  and  American  railways ;  and  (2)  that  the  only 
fair  way  of  judging  British  railways  is  from  the  point  of  view 
of  British  rather  than  of  foreign  conditions,  circumstances 
and  possibilities  ? 
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